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BOOKS 


The Library Journal 


The Scientific American 


of New York 


Is pleased to announce to Librarians that the 


1927 ANNUALOG 


is ready for distribution 


“Ghe many of you who have the 1926 edition will want to 
complete your files by the addition of this second volume. 


If you neglected to get the first volume we are still able to 


supply it. 
“Ghe price remains $1.50 


LIBRARIANS’ ENDORSE 


PUTNAMS 
SeERNACE 


"The promptness with which we have been able to get books to our 


‘public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due to the 
good service which you have been giving us." 


"Your service has made it possible for us to have on the shelvesmnay 


of the new books before our clients have read about them in the Saturday 
Review! I shovld feel helpless if I could not depend on 'Putnams'" 


A New Department For Estimating 
Send In Your Lists 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


© Names uponirequest Inquire about our simple order system 


dast West of Sth Avenue 
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THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION SERVICE ANNUAL 
1926 


_ The twelfth issue of this indispensable aid to librarians, statisticians, re- 
search workers, teachers, debaters, and all others whose business it is to ac- 
quire or use the most recent publications on economic, political or sociological 
topics. 

The only comprehensive subject index in its field, this volume of 527 
pages refers to thousands of articles in 900 periodicals, to the proceedings of 
many professional, trade and labor associations, to the best current books, to 
recent session laws, government documents, and pamphlets. Publications 
from all English speaking countries are included, as well as material in English 
from other countries. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
Rotuin ALGER SAWYER, Chairman, Chief of the Economics Dorsty W. Hype, Jr., Chief, National Civics Bureau, 
Division, The New York Public Library. Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 


Georce S. Goparp, State Librarian, Hartford, Conn. ; oHN A. Lapp, Director. Dept. of Social Action, National 
Frevertck C. Hicks, Law Librarian, Columbia University, Catholic Welfare Council, Chicago, Il. 
New York City. 


ADDRESS: 11 West 40th Street, New York City 


GAYLORD BROS. ESTABLISHED 1896 


30 YEARS AGO 


Gaylord Bros. Adopted These Three Basic Policies: 


1. All transportation charges prepaid. 
2. Supplies shipped same day order is received, 
when not involving special printing. 
3. Lowest prices consistent with superior quality. 
We are proud of the fact that 85% of our total business is 


with libraries, proof that these service policies have met with 
the approval of librarians. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and STOCKTON, CAL. 
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The Library Journal 


The Most Beautiful Book for Children This Year 


HISTORIC SHIPS 


By RUPERT S. HOLLAND 


Author of “The Historic Series,” ete. 


4to. Illustrated in full Color by Manning deV. Lee. Profusely 
decorated in two colors, specially designed title page and lining 
papers. Stained top. Boxed. $3.50 


A book that should be of interest to adults as well as to boys and girls. The stories 
of the most famous ships of all times, with accounts of the battles and voyages, the exploits 
of their captains, and the lives and adventures of the crews. Some of the subjects are the 
Santa Maria, the Constitution, Sir Francis Drake’s ship, The Golden Hinde, Magellan’s 
Victoria, Henry Hudson’s Half Moon, the Galley of Lief Ericson, and many more. 

You have long known Holland as a strong writer for boys and girls. Many say 
his latest book is his best. The remarkably fine colored illustrations are noteworthy * 


a volume so reasonably priced. 


@®, MACRAE - SMITH - COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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BINDINGS 


the qualities of which are 


Often Imitated but 
Seldom Approached 


F. J. Barnard & Company 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
368 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Oxford Books 


A NATION PLAN. 
A Basis for Co-ordinated Physical Development 
of the United States of America— With a 
Suggestion for a World Plan. 
By CYRUS KEHR. $5.00 


The aim of this book is to point the way to the 
carrying on of public or civic work starting with the 
larger area and planning progressively downward to 
smaller and smaller features or factors. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD. 


Volume I—The Orient and Greece. 
By M. ROSTOVTZEFF. Translated by J. D. 
DUFF. = Profusely illustrated. $5.00 


An Ancient History for the general reader which 
traces the political, social, economic, and artistic devel- 
opment rather than the details of military campaigns. 
Volume II (in the press) will deal with the history of 


Rome. 


THE MIND OF ROME. 
Edited by CYRIL BAILEY. $3.50 


Specimens in translation of the greatest work of the 
greatest Roman writers. A companion volume to Mr. 
R. W. Livingstone’s Pageant of Greece. The work is 
intended primarily for those who know no Latin, but 
wish to form some idea of the great Latin writers and 


what they wrote. 


AN OUTLINE INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE HISTORY 

OF RELIGIONS. 
By T. H. ROBINSON. $2.00 


It is all too seldom that a fine scholar can lay aside 
the trappings and impedimenta of his learning, and 
write with the easy mastery that makes a difficult topic 
become crystal-clear. In this readable and authoritative 
book, Dr. Robinson has achieved that difficult end. 
Impartial, plain, complete in its survey, this “Outline 
Introduction” will assume its merited niche as the 
primer par excellence in the layman’s History of 


Religions. 


THE ECONOMIC BACK- 
GROUND OF THE 
GOSPELS. 

By Frederick C. Grant. $2.50 


The author gives a general sketch of the economic 
development of Palestine during the period immediately 
preceding the rise of Christianity, and tries to show that 
the Jewish hope of a Messianic earthly kingdom was 
sustained by their desire for an improvement in their 
economic position. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


New York City 


35 West 32nd Street 
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For Any Library 


the greatest value 
per dollar of cost 


The essence of 


9783 Volumes in 12 


LARNED 
HISTORY 


FOR READY REFERENCE 
READING and RESEARCH 


You wiil be amazed by its tremendous scope. It makes 
unnecessary hundreds of smaller works aggregating in cost far 
more than The New Larned You can go to it, with the 
assurance of complete satisfaction. for facts on all branches of 
important haman activity — 


LITERARY ECONOMIC RELIGIOUS 
POLITICAL SOCIAL SCIENTIFIC 
The New Larned is indispensable in any library—and especially 
so in the small library where funds are limited and must be used 
to the greatest possible advantage. It is accepted in hundreds of 
libraries, large and small, as the most valuable source book and 
a remarkable saver of time, labor, and money 
The only great reference book that is new from cover to cover. 
The actual words of 5500 famous historians. including over 
2000 who have written since «914. and illuminated throughout 
by the light of modern research The incomparable Larned 
System of arrangement that makes every fact instantly accessible 
and every relationship clear 
The Los Angeles Library has placed the New Larned 
on its list of “minimum essentials” in reference mate- 
rial for its entire system, comprising 45 branches. 
Send for FREE Booklet 
We have prepared a beautifully illustrated 96-page booklet with 
many interesting specimen pages and full information regarding 


the scope, arrangement, and characteristic features of The New 
Larned. You will want to have this information. A copy of 


the booklet is yours on request 


C. A. Nichols Publishing Co. 


Established 1851 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Library Journal 


SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 


‘Irom Bale tc Beck 
INTERLAKEN ART BUCKRAM 


A Cloth Made Especially for LIBRARY and LAW BOOK Binding 
Art Buckram is a Very Heavy and Strong Cloth, Insuring Durability 


17 Colors are kept in stock and may be obtained from any of the following Interlaken Agents: 


New York: John Campbell & Co., 28 Spruce St.; Chicago: Louis Dejonge & Co., 600-604 West Van 
Louis Dejonge & Co., 71 Duane St.; Gane Bros. & Co. Buren St.; Gane Bros. & Lane, 815-823 South Wabash 
of New York, 106 Lafayette =! ; Thomas Garnar & Co.. ed The H. Griffin & Sons Co., 701 South Dearborn 
Ine., 181 William St.; The H. Griffin & Sons Co., 77 Fred M. Stewart Co., 538 South Clark St.; Slade, 


Duane St.; Fred M. Stewart Co., 298 Broadway; Uv. rf Bigp & Meloy, Inc., 119 West Lake St.; Thomas Gar- 
Hayes & Co., 74 Gold St. nar & Co., Inc., 121’ West Harrison St. 

Yhlladelphia: Louis Dejonge & Co., 116 North 7th Cincinnati: Queen City Paper Co., 515 Bggleston 
St.; Schulte Bros. Co., 51 North 7th St.; J. L. Shoe- Ave.; J. L. Shoemaker & Co., P. O. Box No. 221. 
maker & Co., 15 South 6th St. St. Louis: Gane Brothers & Lane, 200 North 3rd 


Boston. Marshall, Son & Co., 226 Purchase St. 
S8t.; Charles T. Wheelock & Co., Congress St.; San Francisco: Louis Dejonge & Co., 500 Howard 
White, Son Co., Inc., 530 Atlantic Ave.; The H. Griffin St.. c/o American Type Founders Co.; U. T. Hayes 
Sons Co., 99 South. St. & Co., 51 Clementina St., c/o H. W. Brintnall. 
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A 42 YEARS’ RECORD 
OF SUPER-SERVICE 


ays, 


ape, 


Kd INCE the beginning of our business in 1884, we have been giving Yi 
= such excellent service and selling books at such low prices that many = 
2 of the largest public, school and college libraries in the country have z 
Ka been buying their books from us. To have kept many of our 2 
= patrons for 42 years is a record which speaks more eloquently for = 
= our service than any words of glowing self-praise we might be tempted to write. 4 


Send us a trial order and we will prove our claims. 


Write for our special Bargain Book Catalog 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 EAST 25th STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1884 HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and Mgr. 
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The Library Journal 


Just Published---the 1926 editions of the domi- 
nating anthologies of short stories, plays and 
verse. 


"] THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1926 


And The Year Book of the American Short Story. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. 


The outstanding annual collection of short stories selected from the work 
of various American authors appearing in the American magazines. $2.50 
December 4 


Volumes Previously Issued—Each $2.50 
C] The Best Short Stories of 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 
1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 
11 volumes. Check years wanted 


(_] THE BEST PLAYS OF 1925-26 
And The Year Book of the American Drama. Edited by Burns Mantle. 
Excerpts and resumés of ten outstanding plays of the last season, with 
statistics and summary of the American theatrical season. $3.00. 
Volumes Previously Issued—Each $3.00 
() The Best Plays of 1919-20 (] The Best Plays of 1922-23 


OO) The Best Plays of 1920-21 (] The Best Plays of 1923-24 
OO The Best Plays of 1921-22 [] The Best Plays of 1924-25 


(_] THE YEAR’S BEST STORIES FOR BOYS 
Edited by Ralph Henry Barbour 


The best stories of the year, collected from American magazines and 
including tales of sport, adventure, school, mystery, etc. $1.75. 


(|_| THE BEST BRITISH SHORT STORIES OF 1926) 
And The Year Book of the British and Irish Short Story. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. 
The popular annual collection of short stories by many well-known British 
authors of today $2.50. 
Volumes Previously Issued—Fach $2.50 
C] The Best British Short Stories of 1922 The Best British Short Stories of 1924 
(1 The Best British Short Stories of 1923 (] The Best British Short Stories of 1925 
{_] THE BEST FRENCH STORIES OF 1925-26 
_ The Year Book of the French Short Story. Edited by Richard 
aton. 
The most interesting, intriguing and well written short stories published in 
France during the current year, and the only available English translation 
of these stories. Includes also important reference material not found 
elsewhere. $2.50. December 4 


() The Best French Short Stories of 1923-24 (] The Best Continental Short Stories of 1923-24 
The Best French Short Stories of 1924-25 (] The Best Continental Short Stories of 1924-25 


[_] THE BEST POEMS OF 1926 
Edited by L. A. G. Strong. 
The fourth annual issue of one of the foremost American anthologies of 


verse. $2.00. December 4 
O The Best Poems of 1923 [] The Best Poems of 1924 [] The Best Poems of 1925 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


449 Fourth Avenue. New York 215 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
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Some Objectives for Agricultural Libraries 
By CHARLES HARVEY BROWN 


Librarian of Iowa State Agricultural College, Ames. 


Library Association offers an opportunity 

to look toward the future as well as toward 
the past.* A review of work well done should 
prove to all of us a stimulus to study the work 
still to be done and of the field not yet cov- 
ered. In research, the statement has been made 
that as the circle of knowledge increases, so 
the field to be covered by research also con- 
tinually expands. A study in the last few years 
of the ultra-violet ray has thrown open a thou- 
sand fields for research where only ten existed 
before. So the progress of libraries in the 
last fifty years has shown a vision of oppor- 
tunities far in excess of those accomplished or 
even known in the past. The future is a 
challenge. 

These possibilities apply, of course, to all li- 
braries and all forms of libraries. Certain of 
them apply to the libraries of the somewhat 
misnamed agricultural colleges more than to 
those of other groups. Agricultural colleges are 
relatively recent in their development. They 
cannot point to centuries of growth and expan- 
sion. Their libraries have not had the oppor- 
tunity for obtaining adequate collections as have 
the great universities. The foundations which 
have long since been laid by the older universi- 
ties are still in the excavating stage in many 
agricultural colleges. Much time and energy 
must be given to the education of legislators, of 
state boards of education and college faculties, 
in order to obtain necessary funds and support. 
Many sets acquired long ago by older universi- 
ties at relatively low prices must now be bought 
at greatly increased cost by the newer college 
libraries. We are young; our life is in the 
future; but the field and its possibilities can be 
clearly seen, To a large extent, the field is one 
that is distinctively our own, one which cannot 
be covered by other agencies, and is decidedly 
different in its scope from that of any other 
type of libraries. 


Ti fiftieth anniversary of the American 


*This paper was read at the Atlantic City meeting 
re oe A. L. A. Agricultural Libraries Section, October 


I said that the term “agricultural libraries” 
is a misnomer. The average agricultural col- 
lege covers courses in nearly all branches of 
engineering, home economics, veterinary medi- 
cine, public health, roads and road engineering, 
economics, pure science, etc. I am using the 
term “agricultural libraries” to include those 
libraries serving the group of colleges and uni- 
versities functioning under the land grant act. 
These libraries also include within their field 
the engineering and agricultural experiment 
stations and extension departments associated 
with such colleges and universities. 

The functions of agricultural libraries cannot 
be considered apart from the functions of the 
universities and colleges which they serve. Some 
of these functions may be listed as follows, the 
more important being named first: 1. Instruc- 
tion of undergraduates, 2. Instruction in 
methods of research, etc., of graduate students. 
3. Research of faculty and graduate students. 
4. Service to citizens of the state, especially 
farmers and those in rural communities. 5. 
Service to the industries of the state and to 
various organizations whose work is related to 
the activities of the college. 6. Service outside 
of the state in the general advancement of 
knowledge. 7. Service to alumni. 

The libraries have a place in each one of 
these divisions. It is interesting to note how 
far we still have to go before we can say we 
are satisfactorily covering the library possibili- 
ties in any one of these seven branches. I have 
therefore, made under each of these functions 
simply a list of some points which apparently 
our libraries as a whole are not satisfactorily 
covering. 

The need of library facilities by undergradu- 
ates is not a problem peculiar to agricultural 
libraries. It belongs to the whole field of all 
universities and colleges. There is, however, one 
characteristic of agricultural student groups 
which cannot be ignored. Most of the students 
of agricultural colleges come from rural com- 
munities without library facilities. A survey 
shows that less than ten per cent of the students 
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who come to Ames have ever used a_ public 
library. They come from homes where there 
are few facilities for reading, from communities 
- where no public or high school libraries are 
available. They need more direction and more 
encouragement in their reading, therefore, and 
more instruction in the use of books and libra- 
ries than students of liberal arts colleges. 

So far, 1 doubt if any of us would feel that 
our instruction in the use of books is on a 
satisfactory basis. It is difficult to find any two 
universities who agree in their practices in re- 
gard to instruction in the use of books and 
libraries. One university has an elective of 
three hours a week for a quarter for freshmen; 
another requires one hour a week for all fresh- 
men of certain divisions; a third gives no in- 
struction whatsoever. Apparently, the courses 
on the use of libraries in various universities 
and colleges have followed the line of least re- 
sistance. In some cases, instruction is given 
by the library staff and in another case by the 
English department, and in a third case certain 
library instruction is given by the vocational edu- 
cation department. 1 believe that this is a prob- 
lem for agricultural libraries to solve, and to 
solve so that any student who finishes one year 
of work at an agricultural college will have an 
elementary knowledge in the use of books and 
libraries. Certainly there is room for a survey 
of the desirability of instruction in the use of 
libraries, in the subject matter of the course, 
in the number of semester hours needed and as 
to whether such a course should be required of 
all freshmen, 1, personally. would prefer fewer 
hours and a course required of all students than 
a greater number of hours and an elective course. 
Our experience has been that those who usu- 
ally elect are those who need it the least. 

There are many other questions in connection 
with the undergraduate use of the library which 
need more emphasis and more development, 
such as our relation to the honor courses now 
coming into vogue; methods of interesting stu- 
dents in books and periodicals, elective courses 
in book reading. A score could be named. 
Enough, however, have been mentioned to indi- 
cate some of the possibilities. 

For convenience, | have grouped together the 
second and third functions on my list, namely, 
the instruction of graduate students in research 
method and the research work of faculty and 
gradua.e students. 

Any study of theses for masters’ degrees and 
possibly for doctor’s degrees at almost any agri- 
cultural college, and any survey of the publica- 
tions of almost any agricultural college will 
show a great lack in the bibliographic under- 
standing of graduate students and of some mem- 
bers of the faculty. Bibliographical references 
are in some cases absolutely unintelligible. 1 
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have even seen more than once our old friend 
‘Ibid” turn up as an author in a thesis pre. 
sented for a master’s degree. Many scientific 
journals have issued a manual of bibliographical 
procedure. The instruction of graduate students 
in the methods of bibliographic research and th 
accurate use of bibliographic tools remain yj). 
solved by most of our institutions; yet, Senthil, 
some instruction is needed. Our experimen 
station bulletins are among the worst sinners in 
their misuse of good bibliographical form, 4 
letter received last week puts the case forcibly, 
“Bibliographically considered college publica. 
tions are an awful mess.” Yet this is a tield 
in which we librarians are supposed to have 
specialized. From the standpoint of  biblio- 
graphy, agricultural publications are woeful|; 
lacking when compared with the journals 9 
pure science. 

Our direct aid to research in the supply of 
necessary material has suffered on account of 
our youth. We could not, or did not, build up 
our collections when the building was easy. 
Now it is difficult. Furthermore, precedent is 
against us. It is not easy to ask a president 
for an increase in the book fund from thirty to 
sixty thousand when he can turn to back reports 
and say, “Why, only five years ago you had 
only five thousand for books.” Nevertheless, 
this material must be bought if research is to 
go on. The Purnell bill will mean an increased 
emphasis on research in all our land grant col- 
leges. If the publications in the field covered 
by our institutions increase in the future as they 
have in the past, we shall have to limit our 
fields and decide which of us will attempt to 
build up exhaustive collections on certain sub- 
jects and which on others. Research in agri- 
culture and home economies is absolutely de- 
pendent in practically every case on the pure 
sciences. Scientific journals are expensive. The 
necessary material for research cannot be pur- 
chased as easily as could be done years ago 

‘’e have far to go in the education of our 
legislators, boards of education and faculties 
if we are to supply the books and_ periodicals 
needed as the foundation for research. Much 
larger book appropriations will be required be- 
fore the service which ought to be rendered by 
the agricultural librarian can be performed. — 

Very few institutions can boast that their svs- 
tems of exchanges are on a satisfactory basis 
Very few of our colleges and universities have 
organized any sort of general clearing house for 
intercollegiate exchange. We must write to 
many publishing departments to obtain desired 
publications, A bulletin of a school of educa- 
tion cannot be obtained from the library. Ap- 
plication must be made directly to the school 
of education, which will not exchange except 
with publications within its scope. If the time 
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ever comes that the librarian will have charge 
of all library exchanges, much time and corre- 
spondence will be saved. Exchanges, of course, 
should be on a “quid pro quo” basis. 

We also have far to go in the supply of 
adequate assistance in research to faculty and 
sraduate students. With an ever widening field, 
it is not sufficient for the library staff to know 
languages, and library methods. They must 
have some special knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter covered by the various departments in the 
college. It may be easier to train chemists, 
physicists or zoologists in library methods than 
to take undergraduates with a knowledge of li- 
brary work and give them training in chemistry, 
physics, etc. There is a need of representatives 
on the library staff who have an understanding 
from personal experience of the methods in re- 
search of the various departments of our agricul- 
tural colleges. Such library assistants would be 
an invaluable aid in the work of the college. 

Our group of agricultural colleges has em- 
phasized and is emphasizing service to farmers 
and to rural communities. They admit certain 
claims which farmers have upon them. In many 
states there are county agents closely connected 
with the state colleges. Our institutions are 
offering extension courses, including courses by 
correspondence and by radio; we are sending out 
members of the faculty for lectures, for the 
organization of clubs for debates, for the de- 
velopment of country theatres. We are supply- 
ing experts on certain problems connected with 
industrial organization, in the whole wide range 
of activities from engineering and roads to dairy- 
ing and co-operative marketing. Has the library 
any place in these activities? If so, what? 
How are we filling the place which libraries and 
books should occupy in this wide range? For 
instance, some colleges are giving homemakers’ 
courses by radio. To what extent are we em- 
phasizing books in the various short-courses for 
homemakers? How far do books and reading 
come in? In the various courses and talks on 
child study which are given by our various ex- 
tension departments, to what extent is the read- 
ing of children emphasized? How many book 
talks are given by the library staffs of agricul- 
tural colleges by means of the radio? How far 
do we feel ourselves responsible in actually as- 
sisting the work our colleges and universities are 
doing in these many and widely differentiated 
lines? 

Librarians of agricultural colleges have a 
field which in many cases is not available to 
other libraries. Most of our colleges have 
broadcasting stations which can be used for en- 
couragement of reading, for book talks, with- 
out cost. In many large colleges, short-course 
week brings farmers from all over the state to 
the campus. [n one week last spring, seventy- 
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five hundred visited Ames. They were given 
much instruction in the raising of pigs and 
cows; but very little in the raising of children. 
How far are we using this opportunity for talks 
on home libraries and children’s books? In 
many of our states we have made a beginning. 
Oregon has given a series of radio talks on 
books and reading. The University of Michi- 
gan and other state universities have developed 
package libraries for debaters, and others. 
Most of us have made some beginning; but it 
is not much more than a beginning. A state- 
wide work must, of course, vary in different 
communities. In California where there is a 
system of county libraries, the details would 
naturally be different from those in Iowa with 
no library facilities readily aceessible in a great 
part of the state. Mr. Windsor can tell a man 
from DuPage county that he can go to Chicago 
and obtain a book from the Crerar library. [ 
cannot tell a man in northwest Iowa that he can 
go to Chicago and get a volume which he needs 
for research and which is in the field covered 
by Iowa State College. 

1 do not say that we should turn our college 
libraries into circulating collections of books to 
be loaned all over the state. I do say, however, 
that we are just as much responsible for making 
library facilities available to farmers and others 
in rural communities in our states as are agri- 
cultural bureaus for seeing that the farmers are 
supplied with information on the best methods 
of growing corn. As professional librarians we 
have some duty toward the development of pub- 
lic library facilities in our states, of county libra- 
ries, and of the work of state library commis- 
sions. Our direct service may be limited to the 
loan of unusual books, to general book pub- 
licity, to the stimulation of reading thru radio 
talks, lectures, short-courses, homemakers’ week, 
etc. Certainly no course for homemakers is 
complete if it ignores books in the home and 
reading matter for children. 

Most of our colleges are now giving mucli at- 
tention to industrial management and industrial 
development of our states. Many industrial con- 
cerns now have research departments. These 
departments look to the college for advice, for 
help and for the loan of laboratory material. 
In many states there are no large libraries avail- 
able except those of the state college or the state 
university. This need for library facilities will 
not be met at all unless the state college supplies 
it. The state library commissions can supply 
general reading matter. They cannot, however, 
supply research material. This is a field which 
belongs distinctively to the agricultural group. 

In the general advance of knowledge outside 
our home states, we are now rendering some aid 
thru interlibrary loans. In the future, we shall 
probably attempt to limit certain fields in which 
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we collect material and rely on other libraries 
for the loan of certain exceptional publications 
not often used. If the University of Minnesota 
will build up an exhaustive collection of books 
on wheat, we can borrow the exceptional publi- 
cations from them and will reciprocate by loan- 
ing them from our exhaustive collection on 
corn. Of course both of us will need publica- 
tions commonly used. The services rendered by 
the federal Department of Agriculture and the 
Surgeon-General’s Office in the toan of material 
have proven invaluable to research. 

There have been many proposals for alumni 
reading lists, etc. How far these have succeeded, 
I do not know. Possibly alumni living in large 
cities need no help from college libraries. A 
large proportion of alumni of agricultural col- 
leges are so placed that they do not have avail- 
able certain material needed professionally for 
their research work and for their study. In 
some individual cases, certain aid has been given. 
It remains to be seen how far such service should 
go and along what lines it should develop. 

The solution of all of these projects is beyond 
my ability. I wish I could say that there was 
one item on this list which Iowa State College 
was performing to my satisfaction. 

I should like to see a closer union of the libra- 
ries of the land-grant colleges in the way of 
exchange of information. If one library goes 
forward in any line, it helps all the rest of us, 
if we know the facts and can use the informa- 
tion. The generous book appropriations of the 
University of Illinois can be used to show the 
funds needed by other schools, if adequate li- 
brary facilities are to be supplied. The radio 
programs given by the library staff of Oregon 
Agricultural College may show that what is good 
in Oregon may also be worth while in Iowa. 
The fact that certain universities require all 
freshmen to take some library instruction sug- 
gests it would be worth while for our particular 
college also to require some library instruction 
for freshmen. I should like to see Agricultural 
Library Notes expanded with more notices of 
new developments in various libraries. It is of 
course up to us to put some work on it. I 
wish that the attractive radio program of the 
Oregon Agricultural College could have been 
sent to all land grant colleges as an example of 
what a library staff can do. Possibly some com- 
mittees of this group could make a study of 
certain activities such as instruction of freshmen, 
exchange of publications, bibliographic form, 
radio and material, etc., and report from time 
to time as to what is being done. The greatest 
incentive to progress is often the example of 
other institutions. 

The publication of Agricultural Library Notes 
is a big step forward and it offers an excep- 
tional opportunity if we are only wise enough 
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to make use of it. If you can see some of the 
possibilities of our field as I see them, I am 
sure that you will agree with me in my last 
wish for all of us that we have “The strength 
of twice three thousand horse that seeks the 
single goal.” 


The Newark Museum Apprentice 


Class 
7 New Art Museum Association’s appren- 
tice class has entered on its second eight- 
months’ year with a class limited to six students. 
There is a waiting list of ten. 

Members of the class are busy forty-two hours 
a week. They are scheduled for a month’s in- 
tensive training in the Free Public Library, 
near the Museum. Classes are held from nine 
to ten every morning, for talks and discussion 
by the educational adviser of the Museum and 
by heads of departments. Part of the class hour 
is reserved for assigned reading and reports, 
and no other time during the working hours is 
available for this study work. 

The program for the year allows two weeks’ 
training in the various departments of the Mu- 
seum, to begin immediately after the library 
training. There will be a two-week period in 
which other museums will be visited and stud- 
ied. After this interim of museum visiting, the 
apprentices will again be scheduled for two or 
three weeks’ intensive training in the depart- 
ments of the Museum. 

In return for their services in actual work. 
the Museum pays the apprentices a small salary. 
The Museum adapts itself to its community 
along lines of art, fine and applied, technology 
and industry, with special emphasis on the edu- 
cational work, and the apprentices have train- 
ing along all these various lines, and will not 
specialize in any one particular phase during 
the course. 


The November Magazines 


Outstanding articles in the November maga- 
zines, according to Dr. Bostwick, Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Hyde are: 


Liquor and the schools. By Alfred E. Stearns in 
Har per’s. 

The revolution on Quality Street. By Leon Whipple in 
Survey Graphic. 

Equality of woman with man: A myth. By John Macy 
in Harper’s. 

Ladies and gentlemen. By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
in Harper’s. 

Jimmy Walker. By Henry F. Pringle in American 
Mercury. 

The sea is calling. By Earl Christian Jensen in Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Socialism defended. By Bernard Shaw in Forum. 

The disappearing personal touch in colleges. By Clar- 
ence C. Little in Scribner’s. 

The American press. By Charles Merz in Century. 

Let’s look at the home. By Vera L. Connolly in Good 

Housekeeping. 
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The Prussian State Library 


THE RELATION OF THE STATE LipRARY TO OTHER GERMAN AND TO FOREIGN LIBRARIES, AS TOLD BY 
Huco Kruss, ITs DirecToR-GENERAL, AT THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL SESSION OF THE A.L. A. Fretieri 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING, ATLANTIC City, OcToBerR 4, 1926. 


est thanks for your courteous invitation to 

read a paper before you on this fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration of the American Li- 
brary Association. Whoever is familiar with 
library matters knows the splendid history of 
the Association, and the highly creditable part 
it has taken in the wonderful organization and 
development of American libraries, The wealth 
of stimulating ideas which originated with it, 
has borne fruit far beyond the boundaries of the 
United States. I highy appreciate therefore the 
privilege given me of addressing you today, and 
| hope I may have something to say that will 
prove of interest to you. 

The short time at my disposal does not permit 
me to deal with more than a limited subject. 
One of the chief topics of the transactions at this 
conference is the question of entering upon inter- 
national relations concerning library matters. 
Now, any discussion of possibilities for definite 
international arrangements and agreements, nec- 
essarily presupposes that the existing national in- 
stitutions should be mutually known. Therefore, 
being at the head of the Prussian State Library, 
I should like to tell you something about that 
largest of the German libraries and in addition, 
about its relations to other German and foreign 
libraries. In that way I shall perhaps be able 
to convey to you, in brief outline, an idea of the 
organization of the German scientific libraries, 

Germany has since the middle ages been com- 
posed of a multiplicity of political units enjoy- 
ing a great measure of independence from the 
current central government. In the sphere of 
cultural evolution that independence was instru- 
mental in developing and maintaining a great 
number of cultural centers, which in their pecu- 
liarities reflect the great variety of German intel- 
lectual life. To that historical development 
Germany is indebted also for the great number 
of her scientific libraries, some of which look 
back upon a venerable age. Forty-five German 
libraries possess more than 200,000 volumes 
each, and twelve libraries have more than 500,- 
000 volumes each. In turn, there are two libra- 
ries each of which has more than a million of 
volumes. 

Measured by the standard of age of European 
libraries, the Prussian State Library is among 
the younger ones; it is exactly twenty-five years 
the junior of Harvard University. Even among 
German libraries it is by no means the richest 
in old treasures. In this respect it is consider- 
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ably excelled, for instance, by the Bavarian State 
Library at Munich, with which the uncommonly 
rich collections of the Bavarian monasteries were 
incorporated at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The evolution of the last hundred years 
has, however, placed the Prussian State Library 
at the head of all German libraries by the aggre- 
gate size of its collections and the extent of its 
organization. It is not the German national 
library in the same sense as is the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris the national library of France. 
It is the central library of the Prussian State. 
Prussia, however, contains one-half of the Ger- 
man universities and technical high schools, 
while the other half are distributed over a 
considerable number of smaller German states. 
Thus, among the German scientific libraries the 
Prussian State Library, thru its organic connec- 
tion with the libraries of ten Prussian universities 
and four Prussian technical high schools, is 
largely called upon to take charge of important 
central functions, 

The State Library has two millions of printed 
volumes, with a yearly accession of 60,000 vol- 
umes, small pamphlets collected in a volume 
being counted only as one. Further, there are 
six thousand incunabula. The library is divided 
into different departments, among them the 
manuscript department, containing 55,000 manu- 
scripts and 320,000 autographs; the music de- 
partment, which is the largest of all existing 
music collections; the map department, contain- 
ing 400,000 maps, and the department of pho- 
netics, established only a few years ago, where 
dialects and foreign languages are phonograph- 
ically fixed for the purposes of scientific investi- 
gation. More than 2,000 sound records have 
already been made and filed in the archives. 
Aside from the director general and his chief 
assistant, the Library has a staff of three hundred 
and twenty, including seven department directors 
and seventy-two scientific officials. 

The State Library building was completed in 
1914, Covering an area of 17,000 square meters, 
it has thirteen stories, of which the upper ones 
are used as stack rooms. The large reading 
room in the center of the building is open daily 
from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. It seats three hundred 
and sixty people at writing desks, and has a large 
open shelf reference library, freely accessible 
to all users. Adjoining it is the reading room 
for periodicals, where 2,600 out of the 20,000 
periodicals regularly furnished to the State 
Library are open for perusal. The manuscript, 
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music, oriental, and map departments have each 
their own working and reading rooms, with 
special reference collections of books, selected 
for their specific purposes. 

The State Library has three large general 
catalogs, a classed catalog in book form, an 
alphabetical catalog in book form, and an alpha- 
betical card catalog. 

In the classed catalog the entire stock of 
printed books is classified according to a definite 
scientific system. The catalog comprises at pres- 
ent 1,020 volumes and serves at the same time 
as a shelf list. Aceording to their entry in the 
classed catalog, the books receive their respec- 
tive signatures and are therefore arranged on 
the shelves in systematical order. A subject 
index facilitates the use of the catalog. Sixteen 
scientific librarians, selected according to their 
respective specialties, are permanently at work 
om the classed catalog, the individual sections 
heing each in charge of a specialist. These 
experts are also required to keep informed on 
the literature in their respective special branches 
and to designate what is recommended for ac- 
quisition. Accordingly, the classed catalog de- 
termines not only the order in which the whole 
stock of printed books is arranged, but also the 
way in which it is systematically supplemented 
and kept up-to-date. In spite of some disadvan- 
tages due to the limitation of time to which all 
scientific classifications are subject, the system- 
atic catalog has nevertheless proved an extremely 
valuable aid, since it affords a comprehensive 
survey of the complete literature which the li- 
brary contains on any given subject. The 
catalog is accessible to the users of the library. 
An expert offcial is in attendance for the exclu- 
sive purpose of giving advice and assistance in 
the use of this catalog. 

The alphabetical catalog in book form, being 
the easiest to use, is the one most frequently 
resorted to by the public. It comprises 2,600 
volumes, with a yearly accession of ninety vol- 
umes. The alphabetical card catalog is reserved 
for exclusive use by the officiais of the library. 
It is the most detailed record of the complete 
stock of books. Of the printed catalog of manu- 
scripts, which is as yet unfinished, thirty quarto 
volumes have so far been compieted. A catalog 
of the miniatures contained in the manuscripts 
will be published shortly. 

Since 1892 the titles for entry into the catalogs 
have been printed, the State Library printing not 
only the titles of its own accessions, but also 
those for all of the ten Prussian university libra- 
ries, so that the Title Prints, published in yearly 
volumes, contain a complete list of all the acces- 
sions of both the State Library and the ten 
Prussian university libraries during any one 
year. The titles are printed besides on cards of 
the international size for use in the card cata- 
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logs of the State Library and the Prussian uni. 
versity libraries. In 1925 the total number of 
printed titles was 50,000. 

As regards the use made of the State Library. 
it must be emphasized, in the first place, that 
it is a circulating library, in contrast with the 
great scientific libraries in other countries which 
are reference libraries. Everybody is admitted 
as a user who can show that he pursues some 
serious scientific or literary object. An insignifi- 
cant fee is charged for the use of the books. 

During the last year the reading rooms were 
used by 450,000 people, that is 1,555 a day. In 
addition, the majority of them used the open 
shelf reference libraries, immediately accessible. 
Beyond that, 170,000 volumes were given out 
from the stacks for use in the reading room, 
while 300,000 volumes were lent to 14,000 per- 
sons for use at home. Fifty thousand volumes 
more were lent to subscribers out of town. Ac- 
cordingly, of the total of 520,000 volumes given 
out, only 170,000 volumes were used in the 
rooms of the library building. The remaining 
350,000 volumes were generally not available 
for public use for the usual loan period of from 
three to four weeks. 

The circulation of the printed books involves 
a great amount of work besides making a consid- 
erable proportion of its books temporarily un- 
available. Thus, last year twenty-four per cent 
of all the books called for could not be immedi- 
ately furnished, because the desired books had 
been lent out, whereas only eight per cent of 
the books ordered were not contained in the 
library stock, This shows that the circulating 
system has its great disadvantages. On the other 
hand, the desire to use the books at their own 
homes is a peculiarity so strongly rooted in the 
mental make-up of German scientific brain- 
workers that the State Library cannot be trans- 
formed into a purely reference library until some 
library in Berlin is ready to take over the circula- 
tion service. There is, however, no such library 
at present, nor can one be created within a meas- 
urable space of time under existing economic 
conditions. 

The State Library receives according to a law 
a free copy of most of the newly published 
literature in Prussia. Another such free copy 
is furnished to the library of the university in 
the province within which the new work is pub- 
lished. Everything else has to be purchased. 
Aside from German books, the State Library has 
all along paid particular attention to foreign 
literature. It has been a matter of the greatest 
regret, therefore, that for nearly ten years it was 
practically impossible to purchase any foreign 
literature. We are now bending all our energies 
to the task of filling the gaps left from that 
time, as far as we possibly can. In connection 
with our efforts in that direction, I take great 
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jeasure in making grateful acknowledgment of 
the liberal assistance extended to us abroad, and 
especially by the United States. 

The State Library has a large exhibition hall 
where part of the treasures it owns in the way 
ef manuscripts, old prints, and valuable book 
covers and bindings, are on display. Some- 
times, on particular occasions, special exhibi- 
tions are arranged. The last one we had was 
prepared jointly with some friends from Den- 
mark in honor of the Danish poet Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen; the next two exhibitions will be 
devoted to the two German composers, Johann 
Sebastian Bach and Ludwig van Beethoven re- 
spectively. 

Publications regularly issued by the State Li- 
brary, aside from the Title Prints. are the An- 
nual Report and the Mitteilungen aus der Staats- 
bibliothek. The Annual Report is widely dis- 
tributed among libraries at home and also 
abroad. In the News from the State Library 
scientific essays by members of the State Library 
staff are currently published at irregular inter- 
vals. Among the special publications more 
recently brought out by the State Library, spe- 
cial mention is due to the magnificently 
appointed work on Old Book Covers by Dr. 
Husung, which appeared in 1925. 

Between the State Library on the one hand, 
and the libraries of ten Prussian universities 
and four technical high schools, on the other 
which (together with the State Library) have 
an aggregate stock of six and a half millions of 
printed volumes, 11,000 incunabula, and 80,000 
manuscripts, an organic connection is estab- 
lished thru the advisory Board for Library Mat- 
ters, which is composed of the Director Gen- 
eral of the State Library as chairman and a 
number of library directors, librarians, and uni- 
versity professors as members. It is the func- 
tion of the Advisory Board to discuss matters 
of common interest concerning all Prussian state 
libraries, and to prepare them for decision by 
the state government. Such common matters 
are, for instance, the yearly appropriations for 
the individual libraries, questions concerning 
catalogs, the training of library officials and so 
forth. The Advisory Board has proved an ex- 
tremely useful institution for combining the 
Prussian state libraries into a solid and uniform 
system. 

The university libraries and those of the tech- 
nical high schools are organized essentially on 
the same fundamental lines as the State Library. 
Primarily, of course, they serve the needs of the 
faculties and students of the respective universi- 
ties or technical high schools, but in addition 
they are also open to anyone who is engaged 
in serious scientific or literary work. Like the 
State Library, they circulate their books. Of 
recent years, some of the libraries have come to 
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specialize on particular lines, since it is steadily 
getting more difficult for a small or medium- 
sized library adequately to embrace all existing 
literature. Thus the university at Bonn particu- 
larly cultivates the literature of the Latin coun- 
tries, Gottingen, according to time-honored tra- 
dition, English and American literatures, while 
Breslau specializes in Slavonic, Kiel in Scandi- 
navian, and Griefswald in Low-German litera- 
ture. In this way what may be called a rational! 
division of labor has been established among 
the libraries, and this proves of great benefit 
to all of them. 

A common institution of the whole system is 
the “Gesamtkatalog der Preussischen Wissen- 
schaftlichen Bibliotheken,” or Union Catalog of 
the Prussian Scientific Libraries. This card 
catalog has been compiled under the auspices 
of the State Library after thirty years of strenu- 
ous work. It contains a complete record of all 
the printed books in possession of the Prus- 
sian state libraries. It has more than two mil- 
lion cards and is currently kept up to date by 
the Berlin Title Prints. Recently it has been 
decided to have this complete catalog printed. 
It may be reasonably hoped that the printing 
can be started in about a year and that we may 
succeed in completing a monumental work, such 
as was once accomplished in completing the 
printed catalog of the Library of the British 
Museum. It is to be hoped also that this com- 
plete catalog of the Prussian libraries may at 
some future time be enlarged into a complete 
catalog of the German scientific libraries. 

Another common feature of the Prussian li- 
braries is the training of the young generation 
for library work. Whoever wants to become 
a scientific librarian must first have obtained the 
academic degree of doctor and passed a state 
examination in the branches of science to which 
he has devoted himself. He may then be ad- 
mitted as a “Voluntar,’ a scientific library 
apprentice, and as such has to pass thru two 
years’ preparatory work with the State Library 
or one of the university libraries. After that he 
has to submit to a state examination which, if he 
passes it successfully, qualifies him for a posi- 
tion with the staff of a Prussian state library. 

Library assistants of medium grade are re- 
quired only to have a high school education. 
Their professional training is not confined to 
adapting them for service with scientific libra- 
ries, but comprises training for public libraries 
as well. The preparation extends over a period 
of four years, one of which must be spent at a 
scientific and one at a public library, the re- 
maining two years being devoted to theoretical 
training. A special course for the latter has 
been established in Berlin, but attendance at it 
is not necessarily required. At the conclusion 
of the training period an examination must be 
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passed before a commission of state examiners. 
At present a change in the examination regula- 
tions is in preparation, requiring a higher degree 
of school education and reducing the period of 
professional training to three years; it also pro- 
vides that the requirements at the examination 
shall be different, according to whether it is to 
qualify for employment with a scientific or a 
public library. This is primarily intended to 
meet the needs of the public libraries. 

An adjunct of the State Library is the Aus- 
kunftsbureau der Deutschen Bibliotheken, or 
Information Bureau of the German Libraries. 
Its function is to ascertain whether a book sought 
is contained in the stock of any German library, 
and if so, where it may be found. Occasion- 
ally, similar information is also furnished re- 
garding books in foreign libraries. The Infor- 
mation Bureau keeps permanently in touch with 
about four hundred German libraries and, on 
that account, has proved an exceedingly useful 
institution for scientific work. Its principal 
function, as stated, is limited to tracing and 
locating books, the titles of which are given to 
it by those looking for the books. Beyond that, 
however, it is both able and prepared, in suit- 
able cases, to furnish such bibliographical in- 
formation as is obtainable with the aid of its 
bibliographical equipment, coupled with the 
Union Catalog and the Bureau’s widespread rela- 
tions with other libraries. The bibliographic 
training of the Information Bureau officials has 
been utilized in a great many ways for co- 
operation in preparing bibliographies for special 
fields of literature. A comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy completed by the Bureau on its own ac- 
count is the complete list of the periodicals cur- 
rently kept on file by more than three hundred 
and fifty German libraries, which was published 
in 1914. It contains 17,000 titles of periodicals, 
and with each title are listed the libraries in 
which the respective periodicals may be found. 

In 1921 the Bureau published a complete list 
of the foreign periodicals then on file in 360 
libraries. It contains 3,400 different foreign 
periodicals. In the course of that work it was 
found that of the foreign periodicals contained 
in the complete list of 1914 four thousand were 
no longer on file, an impressive memento bear- 
ing evidence of the detriment wrought by Ger- 
many’s being shut off from foreign literature. 
Since that time, every possible effort has been 
made to fill this gap. The Information Bureau 
has prepared a new complete list of foreign 
periodicals, which is to appear in 1927 and will 
show a total of 13,000 different foreign period- 
icals on file in eight hundred German libraries. 

The exceedingly effective and useful activity 
of the Information Bureau can be fully appre- 
ciated only when it is remembered that the Ger- 
man scientific libraries are circulating their 
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books and manuscripts, and are doing so jot 
only in their respective home cities, but amon 
out-of-town subscribers as well. This “German 
Library Circulation” is governed by special 
regulations. Eligible for admission to it js 
every library conducted on approved principles, 
and agreeing to reciprocate the service. Indi. 
viduals who are unable to get a particular book 
at the library in their city and desiring to have 
it from another library, ascertain by inquiry to 
the Information Bureau where the desired book 
may be found. They then apply thru their home 
library to the one named to them by the Infor. 
mation Bureau. The fee for loaning the books 
amounts only to ten pfennigs, or two and one- 
half cents for each book; all the other expenses 
are borne by the libraries. The great advantage 
of this method of procedure for scientific 
workers living at places with small libraries js 
very plain. On the other hand, it imposes a 
heavy burden on the large libraries. As stated 
above, the State Library circulated 50,000 vol- 
umes among out-of-town users last year. 

Printed books and manuscripts are also lent 
to libraries abroad which will agree to recipro- 
cate. There is hardly any European country 
which does not avail itself of such help on the 
part of the State Library. During the past year 
more than 1,100 printed volumes were lent to 
foreign libraries in seventeen different foreign 
states. 

Finally, as regards the activities of the State 
Library beyond the range of iis own immediate 
duties, mention may be made of the “Kommis- 
sion fiir den Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke,” 
the Commission for the Complete Catalog of 
Incunabula, with the Prussian State Library. 
The commission is composed of a number of 
librarians who are experts in this branch, sup- 
plemented by scholars specializing in this line. 
one each from Austria, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Holland. The commission is appointed for the 
purpose of making an inventory of all the in- 
cunabula still in existence. By dint of many 
years’ work and with liberal assistance from 
many foreign committees, the material has been 
collected, and last year the first volume was pub- 
lished. It is arranged in alphabetic order by 
authors, and comprises the first part of the 
letter A, locating and describing 1,256 incuna- 
bula, a monumental standard work which, we 
are glad to say, has met with great apprecia- 
tion by foreign critics, 

As mentioned above, the German libraries 
have not escaped unscathed from the hard times 
during the war and the years following it. Ac- 
cordingly, when the “Notgemeinschaft der 
Deutschen Wissenschaft,” a co-operative emer- 
gency relief agency for German science, was 
founded in 1920, its program was made to in- 
clude plans to assist the German scientific libra- 
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ries, and especially to supply them with foreign 
literature. The “Notgemeinschaft” is a self- 
administrative body, formed by the universities, 
technical high schools, and some important 
scientific societies, and it has become the center 
of an extensive system of measures providing 
ways and means from sources at home and 
abroad to relieve the distress of German science. 
Its organization includes a library committee, 
which is composed of a number of library 
directors. 

Assistance in the main has been extended to 
the two large State Libraries at Berlin and Mu- 
nich respectively and to thirty libraries of 
German universities and technical high schools. 
For systematic relief action, however, it was 
necessary to proceed on lines of definite arrange- 
ments among these thirty-two libraries. In this 
way the activity of the “Notgemeinschaft” be- 
came instrumental in establishing new relations 
between the most important of the scientific li- 
braries, and thereby, beyond providing special 
funds, has led to a materially increased efficiency 
of this system of libraries as a whole. Thus 
the Notgemeinschaft created a central purchas- 
ing agency for foreign books and periodicals. 
For the purpose of acquiring special foreign 
books a standard list of the most important 
books was prepared in co-operation with the 
two state libraries at Berlin and Munich, and 
the various libraries are placing their orders in 
accordance with that list. Since sufficient means 
were not available for uniformly completing the 
stocks of all the libraries, the assistance was 
chiefly concentrated on the two large state libra- 
ries at Berlin and Munich. Besides, the move 
towards specialization of individual libraries in 
definite particular fields, was further advanced 
in order that every important foreign book 
should be available at least in one place. Fur- 
thermore, the Notgemeinschaft organized an ex- 
change of duplicates among the German libra- 
ries and brought its influence and foreign con- 
nections to bear in the interest of a resumption 
of the exchange arrangements with foreign 
scientific institutions, which had been broken off 
on account of the war. Thus the activity of 
the Notgemeinschaft has proved exceedingly 
beneficial to the libraries. Its help will still 
be needed for a long time to come, since it is 
impossible to make up in a few years for what 
had to be neglected during nearly ten years of 
great misery. 

In a discussion of German libraries two asso- 
ciations must not be overlooked: The Verein 
Deutschen Buchhindler, or Exchange Associa- 
of German Librarians, and the Bérsenverein der 
Deutschen Buchhandler, or Exchange Associa- 
tion of German Bookdealers, 

The Association of German Librarians was 
founded in 1900 and has nearly six hundred 
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members at present. Every year, following its 
annual meeting, it arranges a “German Library 
Day,” on which occasion general questions con- 
cerning library work are discussed. The Asso- 
ciation publishes the Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Bibliotheken, or Year Book of German Libra- 
ries, which, in addition to a descriptive list of 
libraries and a list of scientific library officials, 
contains the decrees and ordinances of the Ger- 
man states, and valuable statistical information. 
Ever since its organization the Association has 
done most creditable work in taking care of the 
interests of the German libraries and librarians. 

The Exchange Association of German Book- 
dealers in the representative body of the pub- 
lishers and booksellers of Germany and of the 
other German speaking countries. The Associa- 
tion has founded and maintains with financial 
help from the government and the city of 
Leipzig the Deutsche Biicherei at Leipzig which, 
by voluntary pledge on the part of all German 
publishers, is furnished with a copy of every 
printed book that is newly published. It there- 
fore contains a complete collection of the entire 
literature in the German language published since 
the foundation of the Library in 1913. It now 
has more than half a million volumes. The 
Deutsche Biicherei also publishes the well-known 
Daily and Weekly Lists of new German litera- 
ture, as well as the Literarisches Zentralblatt, 
which is a systematically arranged analytical 
bibliography of the recent German literature 
also including periodicals. 

With a mention, lastly, of the Zentralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, which is the literary center 
for the discussion of all questions concerning 
German libraries, and which contains besides 
current reports on the libraries abroad I con- 
clude this cursory review of the German literary 
institutions. In my survey I have had to refrain 
from dwelling on the public libraries in Ger- 
many, because I do not consider myself as sufh- 
ciently qualified to discuss them. I regret that 
they cannot be treated here by one of their 
representatives in a separate paper, as would 
befit their great importance. This is even more 
regrettable, since I believe that you would have 
been especially interested in the subject. 

After what I have said upon the subject of 
the German scientific libraries, I hope it will 
appear that on the German side the requisite 
conditions for extending international co-opera- 
tion beyond its present limits are given. I have 
myself the privilege of being a member of the 
Subcommittee on Bibliography within — the 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. At the last session 
of the Committee, aside from important biblio- 
graphical questions, specific library matters also 
were discussed, above all others the question 
how it may be rendered easier, by international 
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co-operation, to obtain information as to what 
books are contained in the various libraries 
concerning a given subject. This matter is sched- 
uled for further discussion at a conference of 
experts, which will take place next winter. 
There is reasonable hope that this move may 
lead to co-operation of great value to all scien- 
tific work thruout the world, and that, more- 
over, such co-operation may establish mutual re- 
lations between the libraries which will prove of 
benefit to other common tasks as well. 

Those who are true friends of international 
co-operation will be on the lookout lest the 
great idea should be discredited by embarking 
on fantastic schemes or by the establishment of 
useless international organizations. As in the 
case of individuals, so among nations nature 
itself provides a suitable division of labor, based 
on the specific faculties and resources of each 
individual nation. Such special aptitude enables 
each of the nations to .attain certain highest 
achievements in d finite special fields, and the 
combined results of these highest achievements 
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forms the foundation for the general progres: 
of human culture and civilization. Therefore. 
international co-operation, if properly under- 
stood, should not regard it as its ultimate goa! 
to bring about uniformity of the human intel. 
lect and of human institutions, but on the con- 
trary, it should be based on the peculiar efi 
ciency and power of initiative of each individual! 
nation that has something of value to offer ty 
the community of nations. 

The United States with its inexhaustible re. 
sources and indomitable energy, advancing 
every progressive idea, can make contributions 
of infinite value to each branch of international! 
co-operation. I, therefore, wish with all my 
heart that, as time goes on, increasingly close 
relations may develop between American and 
German libraries, and that, with cordial under- 
standing and mutual good will, we may be en- 
abled continually to raise our standards of 
achievement and thereby become more and more 
equal to the lofty tasks set us in one of the most 
important fields of human cultural progress. 


University Extension and the Library 


A DIscusSION OF THE ESSENTIAL PARTNERSHIP OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION TEACHING AND THE LIBRARY 
IN THE FIELD oF ApuLT Epucation, BY W. H. Licuty, UNIvERsITY oF WISCONSIN, PRESIDENT oF 
THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ASSOCIATION 


university extension that have penetrated 

into the area of adult life were movements 
that were founded almost a round century ago. 
In 1831 the American National Lyceum was 
established. Debating clubs with traveling 
libraries were organized as part of these early 
efforts. The indispensability of the library or 
at least the library shelf of books in connec- 
tion with the intelligent preparation for the dis- 
cussion of the mooted question was recognized. 

This statement concerning this century-old 
fact sounds really strange to our ears as we 
enter into the second quarter of this century 
with something of the feeling that we are still 
pioneering in our efforts toward promoting these 
identical movements as outreaches of our uni- 
versities and our libraries. 

The shelf of books for the lyceum lecture did 
not have adequate recognition until a much 
later date, either in the English or the Amer- 
ican university’s extension adventure. The lec- 
turers have gone out beyond the university walls 
and the university campus far more frequently 
and far more effectively than did library re- 
sources. 

Bishop Vincent’s dynamic institution estab- 
lished in 1874 came to university fruitage when 
the University of Chicago was founded in 1892. 
Melvil Dewey’s advocacy in 1888 of university 
extension teaching in connection with the work 
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of the public libraries of New York resulted in 
state appropriations by New York State in 189! 
for university extension purposes. The New 
York movement, however, did not result in any 
real teaching adventure. The Chicago exten- 
sion movement which was in fact, as suggested 
above, a further evolution of the Chautauqua 
idea, carried on as I take it largely because 
President William Rainey Harper had made 
tension teaching one of the five fundamental! 
functions of the institution he organized. Thru 
that memorable adventure in Chicago, extension 
teaching ceased to be a mere substitute and 
became a legitimate activity of a university. It 
became an entity and a reality and expressed a 
university function, Definite recognition of ex- 
tension teaching as an essential function of a 
university was not, however, generally recognized 
until after 1906 thru the position taken by Presi- 
dent Charles R. Van Hise of Wisconsin. 

The fact that extension teaching with its ade- 
quate associated library as an essential part of 
the adventure for study and for reference did 
not become really established within a whole 
generation as before indicated to is really an out- 
standing fact. Perhaps the box or shelf of 
books that came and went with the extension 
teacher was too inflexible and too fleeting to be 
altogether effective and satisfactory; perhaps 
the difficulties of acquiring and circulating such 
a collection of books by a university teacher 
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involved labors and responsibilities too burden- 
some to carry; perhaps the fact that the invest- 
ment represented in such collections was rela- 
tively heavy and all too soon terminated in 
service with considerable or total loss, coinci- 
dent with the close of a personal extension 
teaching program, was too discouraging. What- 
ever may have been the factors involved, the 
unpleasant fact remains that most of the efforts 
of extension teaching undertakings separate 
from the library movement as such have been dis- 
appointing. Only recently have the more effec- 
tive and the more continuous partnership rela- 
tions been made which promise enduring results. 
Dewey and Vincent may have been too far in 
advance of their times. Nevertheless, the effec- 
tive developments which seem to be now in 
progress owe much to the insight and foresight 
of these two great men. 

A great world catastrophe had its part, per- 
haps a necessary part, in cementing essential 
relationships between the two outstanding fac- 
tors in adult education, the university extension 
movement and the library movement. In the 
world war a corps of teachers and librarians 
joined and accompanied the fighting units of 
the expeditionary forces. Books and libraries 
assumed a place with arsenal and commissary 
resources, and teachers of men were associated 
with the commanders of men. 

The slogan that gripped the imagination of 
the world and turned the tide of the war morale 
was an ideal for democracy; and it obviously 
followed that the only world in which democ- 
racy may be safe and permanent must be an 
instructed, intelligent and rationalized world. 
Dr. Mansbridge, the eminent English leader in 
adult education, saw this clearly, and promptly 
after the armistice called a conference in Lon- 
don of some of the outstanding educational 
figures that had accompanied and served the 
expeditionary forces of the allied and associated 
powers. Thus was founded in 1918 the World 
Association for Adult Education. From that 
time forward the interest in adult education has 
grown thruout all countries in which the people 
have had the good fortune to see the sun of 
democracy rise. 

A new zeal has been born thru a better under- 
standing of what the tutored and liberalized 
mind can do, as millions of men and women 
after the war turned to the agencies of light and 
learning for guidance and understanding in life. 
For our present purposes I should perhaps indi- 
cate in this discussion what I include in the 
term adult education. Tentatively, I should 


describe adult educational undertakings as ad- 
ventures carried on by all of us who have 
ceased to go to school formally, and particu- 
larly to schools and colleges where youth is 
given preparation for life’s work. Obviously, 
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the educational adventures with and by people 
who are already participating in the currents of 
life and are actually engaged in the performance 
of the world’s work and are self-directing indi- 
viduals, engage methods and techniques and 
must meet exigencies quite different from the 
educational procedure involved in the training 
of youth. 

To these requirements neither the institutions 
of higher learning nor the libraries have given 
adequate consideration. And all too tardy have 
the universities and the libraries been in recog- 
nizing their common—indeed their interdepend- 
ent—interest and responsibility. The ready to 
wear idea in adult education is as impossible as 
the preconceptions that obtain in connection 
with the preparatory curricula of school and 
college. Adults have ceased to conform to 
grades and ranks and to dictatorial or auto- 
cratic procedures. Adults have come to their 
own, no matter what their educational attain- 
ments or lack of attainments. Their require- 
ments demand flexible procedures and large or 
at least wide resources, and above all the idea 
of partnership in the adventure. Whether we 
deal with those who would recover lost oppor- 
tunities or repair earlier disadvantages or with 
those who are carrying on to keep abreast or 
to refine the understanding and to enrich life, 
the problem of relationship and of attitude and 
of technique is essentially the same. But that 
problem is an unsolved one. 

It is not enough to throw open the treasure 
houses of knowledge, accomplishment and _re- 
finement. To be exposed to communicable 
blessing or to communicable blight does not 
necessarily result in effective taking. All of us, 
when in unfamiliar country, have need of being 
personally advised, if not of being personally 
conducted. The vast body of knowledge, its 
multitudinous diversification and specialization 
in our time, and the great complexities of life 
compel it. Without such guidance, prompting 
and instruction, we waste time, energy, and much 
of what we value, and moreover frequently fail 
in our quest or go hopelessly astray. 

In recent years both the library and the uni- 
versity in their outreach into constructive demo- 
cratic and social service have made notable ad- 
vances. But it seems to me that neither has 
quite appreciated the vast importance of close 
mutual co-operation. Neither can attain its own 
best social results without the supporting co- 
operation of the other. University extension 
possesses surpassing possibilities, for the liaison 
office functions for making available what 
scholars and specialists and other university re- 
sources can offer for the use or advantage of 
citizens. The community contacts are usually 
made thru local school representatives. There 
is real ground for this route. But increased 
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contact thru the librarian should result in vastly 
larger service to adults from both the library and 
university extension, Such relationship should 
result in building up additional constituencies 
and additional resources in the local library. 
And the local library should constitute an ave- 
nue of approach for many an adult to formal 
or informal service from the university or to 
consecutive study courses for many who, with- 
out such an interpretation and introduction as 
the librarian can make, would not be served. 
Universities and libraries above all other agen- 
cies participating in adult education work repre- 
sent organized effort as free as is humanly 
possible from objectionable propaganda. Thru 
their liberal service channels, authentic informa- 
tion, guidance thru seasoned contributions and 
conclusions on the state of up-to-date knowledge 
and opinion, may constantly and instantly play 
upon the solution of contemporary problems, 
individual or social, and upon the deepest issues 
of life as well. 

Emerson entertained visions of a lyceum on 
every New England hilltop. In a united effort 
of university extension and the library move- 
ment, all the beneficence that Emerson dreamed 
of can be established in every home and every 
heart where intellectual curiosity, ambition and 
desire for advancement reside. The local library 
of a community should be in fact an extension 
center, not only for reference and consultation, 
but for study by extension students. It may 
often provide place for extension field office 
room and local center class meetings, for re- 
ceiving quarters for educational radio broad- 
casts and many other activities in which uni- 
versity extension and the library can share com- 
mon ground to each other’s advantage, and to the 
advantage of the social constituency which is the 
natural constituency of each. These things are 
being done and have for some years been done 
in some places. The feasibility has been proved. 
The practice should be more widely accepted and 
developed. Development will, of course, in- 
volve expansion and growth for many local 
libraries, but this, too, is to be welcomed. 

By close co-operation routines develop. Ex- 
tension divisions notify local libraries when 
extension students in the community enroll. 
Reference lists and bibliographies are supplied 
and checked and students are encouraged to use 
and stimulate the use of the local library before 
seeking assistance outside. In those require- 
ments which the local library cannot meet the 
state traveling library and the university library 
co-operate. Thus, as the teaching institution 
works thru the local library its influence in the 
community as well as its service are strengthened. 
For the university library or the state traveling 
library to come in without this co-operative 
checking would be wasteful duplication which 
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should always be avoided. Forty-odd outstand- 


ing universities of our country at work in the 
field of adult education from Maine down the 
coast to Florida, and thence from this Atlantic 
border in westward sweep across the continent 
to Washington, Oregon and California associ- 
ated in institutional membership and in essen. 
tial partnership with the American Library 
Association, mean something for the future of 
our American civilization. 

The outstanding strength of the adult educa- 
tion movement resides in the fact that the know|- 
edge and the mental power and the breadth of 
mind which the adult achieves in his mature 
educational adventure become at once a usable 
and fluid asset. New knowledge acquired and 
new powers developed may be immediately 
applied to the practices of life. These applica- 
tions may be put to vocational uses, to which 
the new attainments are related, or they may be 
applied towards a greater completeness, under- 
standing and happiness in life. In either case 
social progress is advanced. The beneficent out- 
come of such a nation wide—ultimately a world 
wide—educational program is incalculable. In 
this new renaissance resides the stability of our 
evolving civilization. 


This paper was read at the A. L. A. Uni- 
versity Library Extension Service Round Table 
at Atlantic City, October 5, 1926. 


A. L. A. Anniversary Publications 

with the exception of the two concluding 

volumes of the Library Survey and the new 
edition of Cannons’ Bibliography of Library 
Economy, the tale of A.L.A. fiftieth anniversary 
publications is complete. These blue-covered vol- 
umes constitute in themselves a complete library 
of library administration and practice and a prac- 
tical demonstration of the principles of book se- 
lection, the latter especially in the A.L.A. Catalog. 
1926, which will be reviewed in our December 
first number. 

Volumes one and two of the Survey have al- 
ready been reviewed in the October 15th Lisrary 
JourNnaL by John Adams Lowe of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Public Library. Volume three, which 
will contain reports on various forms of exten- 
sion work and community service in public li- 
braries, work with children, and school libraries, 
and Volume four, which will cover the more 


‘technical departments and problems of library 


administration, will be reviewed on publication. 
A summary of “Libraries and Adult Education” 
appears elsewhere in this issue. “Library Exten- 
sion: A Study of Public Library Conditions and 
Needs,” and George Burwell Utley’s monograph 
on “Fifty Years of the American Library Asso- 
ciation” complete the list. 
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Inter-Library Loans 
I. From the Viewpoint of the Lending Library 


By F. W. ASHLEY 
Superintendent of Reading Rooms, Library of Congress. 


university and reference librarians,* it ap- 

pears that the question before the House, 
so far as concerns the Library of Congress, 
“boils down” to the subject discussed at the last 
mid-winter conference in Chicago last December: 
“Can the Library of Congress be persuaded to 
approve inter-library loans for graduate stu- 
dents?” That is in fact the burning question 
that has presented itself to me oftener than any 
other in my eleven years’ experience in the con- 
duct of an inter-library loan service, possibly 
the largest among American libraries both in 
volume of material handled and in extent of 
territory covered. To the matter of loans for 
graduate students I shall therefore endeavor to 
confine myself, since time fails even for an ade- 
quate presentation of this particular phase of 
the general subject. 

The 1917 Report of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Co-ordination said (among many other good 
things): “Before applying to a Library for 
loans one should consider what that library is 
and what it is doing.” 

Until borrowers and lenders understand each 
other’s purposes and problems, there can be no 
satisfactory modus vivendi between them. 

What, then, is the Library of Congress? A 
more extended statement prepared in answer to 
that question must be omitted, and this must 
now suffice: 

Established in 1800 as a legislative library 
for the use of Congress, still functioning as such 
to an ever-increasing degree, the Library of Con- 
gress has in the course of one hundred and 
twenty-five years become in all but legal name 
the national library of the United States, “our 
finest national possession,” as Albert Nock re- 
cently termed it. Its collections of books, now 
numbering 3,420,000 volumes are growing at a 
rate in excess of 100,000 volumes annually. Its 
net accessions last year were 134,580 volumes 
or one volume every four minutes, day and 
night, week days, Sundays and holidays, twenty- 
four hours a day for three hundred and sixty- 
five days. 

The primary obligation of this library is obvi- 
ously to its creator, Congress; its next is to serve 
the nation, by collecting and preserving and 
making available for reference all that is sig- 
nificant in American literature, and all that is 
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* This paper was read at the meeting of the A. L. A. 
Cotage and Reference Section at Atlantic City, October 
1926. 


worth while in world literature. Scholars re- 
sorting to it from all parts of our country expect 
to find upon its shelves any book which it is 
known to have acquired. In meeting that obli- 
gation the circulation of books is not a help. 
A national library that lends books forces some 
sort of a compromise between the interests of 
the passing and the oncoming generations. 

The Library of Congress, in the earnest en- 
deavor to aid serious investigators who can not 
carry on their researches within its walls, has 
been for years maintaining a considerable circu- 
lation service. The beneficiaries of the local 
circulation include first of all Congress and all 
officials connected with it, the higher officials in 
the Executive and Judicial departments, the 
Diplomatic Corps. All these, privileged by 
statute, are borrowers unrestricted as to quantity 
and quality, The needs of serious research 
workers outside these specially privileged classes 
are also met by loans to all the Governmental, 
academic, and research libraries in the District 
of Columbia, and to about five hundred indi- 
vidual permit-holders engaged in special re- 
search work that can not be carried on within 
our walls. A mere enumeration of the groups 
benefited by this service would use up too much 
of your time. 

What is the Library of Congress doing for 
the inter-library loan? 

In the year ending June 30, 1926, it lent to 
682 other libraries in the United States, Canada, 
Italy, Germany and Norway a few more than 
20,000 volumes for serious use. Our borrow- 
ings last year from libraries outside the District 
of Columbia broke our record, for we bor- 
rowed forty-eight volumes—thirty of them from 
Yale for the use of our catalog division. The 
Library of Congress may, therefore, be called a 
lending rather than a borrowing library. 

Of the twenty thousand books lent to other 
libraries, about three thousand went to five hun- 
dred and four libraries outside the District of 
Columbia; seventeen thousand went to libraries 
inside the District, for serious use and not for 
recreation or cultural purposes. For this is not 
a public lending library—the District of Colum- 
bia has its own Public Library. 

Can not the Library of Congress now extend 
to graduate students the benefits of the inter- 
library loan? This was the subject of your 
Chicago Conference of last winter, In his ac- 
knowledgment of your Secretary’s report to the 
Librarian of Congress, Dr. Putnam said: 
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engaged in post-graduate work which may in 

eases amount to original research and result in 

a real contribution to knowledge, is (like most 

of our rules) to be regarded rather as an exist- 

ing practice, due to present necessity, than a 

definite conclusion.” 

I have spent much time in preparing an ex- 
planation of that “present necessity” which re- 
stricts our practice, in the hope that a better 
understanding of our problems would make 
clear to all that our present position is not due 
to any lack of sympathy, nor to any lack of 
understanding of the problem presented to you 
by your throngs of eager, ambitious students, 
nor any lack of appreciation of their work. 
There is not time for that explanatory statement 
today; so we must ask you to accept our re- 
peated declaration that necessity has forced us 
hitherto to forego a service which of itself would 
be a pleasure as well as a privileye. 

But I must point out that in numerous cases 
we have aided graduate students by loans for 
thesis work. As an instance, we lent to a uni- 
versity library, now urgent in promoting the 
present appeal for expansion, more than thirty 
volumes in six weeks for the use of one indi- 
vidual candidate for the doctoral degree, known 
to us to be such. Our chief reward in that 
case was to have our “inconsistency” gently 
pointed out to us by that borrowing library. 
The following extract from our reply may serve 
a good purpose here: 

“That charges of inconsistencies in our prac- 
tice can be maintained (we cheerfully admit 
them), is only proof that we do not drastically 
apply the formula as to colleges and universi- 
ties. We have no inflexible rules; we want to 
continue to make occasional exceptions in cases 
of special merit.” 

What of the future? 

The question of our lending more books and 
of taking in new groups of beneficiaries involves 
other considerations than the mere addition of 
a few assistants to our staff—considerations 
that would not affect at all the solution of 
the same problem when presented to any other 
American library. For example: 

(a) It is to be remembered that the appeal 
to the Library of Congress is far wider, more 
varied, more intense, than that which reaches 
any other library. It is the whole American 
people’s library; each of our 113,000,000 
Americans is entitled to feel a proprietary in- 
terest in it. “Isn’t it supported by the taxes 
we pay?” Even so; and if the taxes were 
evenly distributed per capita, it would cost each 
American six-fifths of one cent each year to 
support the Library of Congress, or almost one- 
tenth of a cent a month. 

Multitudes suppose the Library of Congress 
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to be simply a large public library from which 

almost any book will be sent by franked mai! 
to any individual anywhere in the country upon 
receipt of his personal request. That belief 
increases our labors fruitlessly, Large numbers 
of the librarians in the eight or nine thousand 
American libraries dream that same dream ani 
wake to write for books desired by members 
of the village “book and thimble clubs.” the 
high school debating teams, the new president 
of the civic federation seeking light on parlia- 
mentary law, or any other reader who presents 
any sort of inquiry supposed to be answeral)le 
by a book not owned in the home town. 

Some great public libraries have held as a 
creed these same ideas about the Library of 
Congress. The extent, the variety, the intensity 
of the impossible appeal that pours in thru our 
doors is in itself one considerable factor in the 
problem of possible expansion, for it consumes 
much time in the mere elimination of it from 
the equation. 

(b) There is another still weightier factor to 
be reckoned with. That beneficent bibliographic 
voleano, the Card Division of the Library of 
Congress, in the course of its twenty-five years 
of active eruption has displayed to the world 
at large such an exhibit of our internal content 
as no other American library has ever made. 
Our acquisitions are known in Seattle long be- 
fore our own local readers get word of them 
thru any advertisement in our public catalog. 
When Mr. Briggs gets in a new book he can 
keep it under cover for a few minutes while he 
skims thru it. Not so the present speaker. For 
the galley proofs 

“Proclaim the tidings as they roll 

And spread the news from pole to pole.” 

Let me quote from one of the best known of 
all American librarians: “In asking for loans 
we naturally give preference to the libraries 
whose catalogue cards we have on file here— 
as these can be looked up without trouble, mak- 
ing a letter unnecessary to ascertain whether the 
books desired are on the shelves of the library 

from which a loan is requested.” 

Quite natural. What are the depository sets 
of cards for? But it happens that in this par- 
ticular case which he was discussing (a request 
for a four-volume work which his assistant had 
asked us to send nine hundred miles for an un- 
unnamed reader), a neighboring library in that 
same city, not ten squares distant, had owned 
two editions for the past fifty years. It owns 
them still as I took pains to find out while 
preparing this paper. The printed catalog of 
that neighboring library revealed the immediate 
availability of that work almost at our bor- 
rower’s door. 

One of the formule in a proposed library 
creed is: “I believe the borrowing library 
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chould be trusted to know whether the request 
is on a good basis.” Would that all borrow- 
ing libraries could be so trusted! It would be 
much easier to assent to the converse: “The 
lender should be able to take it for granted that 
requests are not made on frivolous grounds.” 
The lender should be able to take such things 
for granted in inter-library loan dealings, but 
he can never attain to that pinnacle of faith all 
alone by himself. That is where the borrower 
can help to great effect and can thereby render 
some of that reciprocal service which he so 
often feels to be impossible. He and he alone 
can propagate in the lender faith in the bor- 
rower’s knowledge of his own case. 

Let me quote again, this time from the libra- 
rian of a high grade university not five hundred 
miles away from this room: “It has been a 
convenience to borrow of the Library of Con- 
gress because we use the depository catalog. 
This avoids the loss of time incidental to writ- 
ing to other libraries for the loan of the book, 
only to learn that the book is in use elsewhere.” 
But sometimes, as we have just seen, the use 
of the depository catalog as the sole source of 
information not only involves a loss of the 
borrowing library’s time, and the reader’s time, 
but leads to embarrassments. The mere weight 
of the business coming into the Library of 


* Congress forces us to scan all these requests, 


and experience puts us on inquiry regarding 
not a few of the sources from which they come. 

You will recall that the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation at the Ottawa Conference 
in 1912, contained this: “A library may, with- 
out prejudicing applications from other institu- 
tions, deny the application of any particular 
library, because of lack of assurance as to the 
safety or intelligent use of the material if lent. 
Its decisions in this regard, resting often upon 
the impressions of a general experience ought 
to be unembarrassed. It should not therefore 
be called upon to explain them.” 

The two commendably frank statements that 
| have quoted from prominent librarians only 
confirm what was long before perfectly appar- 
ent, that in some libraries it has been a habit 
to send all their loan requests to the Library of 
Congress, if our printed cards pointed in our 
direction. But if all the little physical troubles 
in town, even matters that could be cured by 
home remedies without the aid of any doctor, 
were to be sent to a celebrated surgeon, he 
would be compelled, by and by, to keep a staff 
of medical secretaries busy in merely turning 
people away; or if he were good-naturedly 
foolish enough to treat cases of hangnail and 
colic, he would soon have little time for those 
patients whom he alone could help. 

Now these two recent instances of a practice 
that is by no means uncommon did not occur 
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in obscure libraries managed by people who 
haven't ever heard about the American Library 
Association, or are without a knowledge of mod- 
ern library economy. “If they do these things in 
a green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 

All this is human, natural, almost inevitable. 
But suppose all libraries did likewise. Our 
interlibrary loan system would be wrecked in a 
month, to the profit of nobody. 

At the meeting last December in Chicago “the 
feeling was expressed that requests to the Li- 
brary of Congress should be restricted just as 
far as possible owing to the great demands which 
the Library of Congress is receiving daily.” 
Why should the national library be the very 
first resort? No matter what degree of reason 
and restraint is used by its borrowing friends, 
it is bound, inevitably, to be the recipient of 
more appeals, it is bound inevitably to be the 
interlibrary lender of more books, than any 
other. 

(c) In its efforts to keep its interlibrary 
loan work within bounds of reason, a national 
library can resort to no such “regional” limita- 
tions as almost any other sort of library might 
safely adopt. If it lends to Bar Harbor it must 
lend on like conditions to Santa Barbara, to 
Bellingham, to Brownsville, to Bismarck. If it 
aids the post graduates of strong Felapton, 
famous producer of distinguished scholars, it can 
not deny the post graduates of weak Fakoro, 
noisy parent of imitation research. If it lends 
to Tyre, it must lend to Troy. And if it could 
safely say to Compos College: “We are glad 
to lend to you since we know that you have the 
equipment needed for serious research, for the 
molding of good material into productive 
scholars,” it could by no means speak the cold 
truth to Noncompos University: ‘You are little 
more than an average high school. Loans would 
be wasted on you,” even tho this just decree 
were afirmed on appeal to the academic Su- 
preme Court, the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. The principle that 
governs the national library’s loans to one 
school must be workable when applied to all 
schools, weak or strong. 

In these three particulars—the volume of the 
appeal, the public knowledge of what the Li- 
brary of Congress possesses, the national feel- 
ing of proprietorship—we are conditioned in the 
settlement of our loan problems as no other 
institution is conditioned. 

Now what about taking in the post graduate 
students? Three years ago | wrote to a uni- 
versity librarian: 

“That the extension of the system to meet 
the demands of American candidates for post 
graduate degrees would add very greatly to the 
volume of business is not to be doubted. The 
candidates constitute a large class, intensely 
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serious, enthusiastic, indefatigable, persistent, 
eager to see everything published on their sub- 
jects, certain to ask for many things on the 
mere speculative chance of finding in the books 
something of service. This isn’t an imaginary 
view of it.” 

So much for the individual urge. What about 
the present sum total of it? 

In 1914-15 the student enrollment in Amer- 
ican colleges, universities and _ professional 
schools was 227,168; in 1923-24 it was 726,124, 
a growth of two hundred and ten per cent. 
Between 1913 and 1924 the country’s annual 
total crop of printed theses increased sixty-one 
per cent; in that same period five universities 
in the Great Thesis Belt (lying along the At- 
lantic Seaboard between the Quinnipiac and the 
far side of the Schuylkill) with a total enroll- 
ment of 4384 teachers and 70,847 candidates 
for degrees produced thirty eight per cent of 
the 4469 printed theses produced in the United 
States, and these five large producers increased 
their own annual thesis output one hundred and 
six per cent. As the grand marshall of the 
Irish funeral procession said as he galloped his 
horse alongside the too enthusiastic driver of the 
leading carriage: “Hould on. Hould on. The 
carpse can’t kape up wid ye.” 

Aside from the five great thesis-producing near 
neighbors there are five hundred and _ ninety 
other colleges and universities in the United 
States all granting academic degrees, some of 
them, if we may believe President Pritchett, 
doing imitation research, offering new courses 
on request without adequate resources for the 
conduct of such courses. 

So much for the growing field, considering 
merely the matter of numerical expansion. Does 
it offer in itself any justifiable hope of our 
being able to take it over as a new field of 
action? 

The Library of Congress is making, has been 
making for many years, will continue to make, 
to the American interlibrary loan service a con- 
tribution not merely substantial but pre-eminent; 
a contribution about as large (in my own per- 
sonal opinion) as it is safe to undertake at 
present. The number of loans really “likely 
to advance the boundaries of human knowledge” 
could be increased without special difficulty if 
said loans were to be requested. But to expand 
the system now by extending the benefits to new 
groups of beneficiaries seems infeasible and 
unwise. 

For the benefits at present rendered by the 
Library of Congress the libraries of the country 
at large can render to the Library of Congress no 
reciprocal service in kind, for where it needs 
to borrow from them one book it lends to them 
a hundred, in normal years. But they could 
themselves by combined efforts, but with no tre- 
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mendous outlay of money or time, make much 
greater use than they do of our rapidly growing 
collections of books and of tools. 

For example, there is the Union Catalogue of 

books in certain other large American libraries. 
It now numbers something like three million 
cards. It is of no great use to us, but it already 
is of considerable practical value to others, for 
by means of it we are daily advising corre. 
spondents where they can find material that we 
cannot supply. 

It exists for you. Now if you could unite in 
providing in Washington a small auxiliary force 
to handle your inquiries about the location of 
copies, to foster the growth of the Union Cata- 
logue, to aid in condensing it (for it is a great 
consumer of space and we shall soon be put to 
it to find house-room for its constant increase), 
to draw other libraries into contributing signifi- 
cant titles to it, you would be aiding yourselves 
and giving to us some of the best sort of re- 
ciprocity that you could ever render. 

For another suggestion, constructive, I hope: 
A considerable percentage of inter-library loans 
could be obviated with better results to the reader 
and with a great saving of wear and tear, time 
and money, by a small auxiliary force of compe- 
tent research assistants, supplied from outside to 
look after your interests in Washington. Every 
nation of any importance maintains in Washing- 
ton an embassy or legation to look after its 
American interests. Why should not the Ameri- 
can Library Association maintain a_bibliogra- 
phic ambassador (or ambassadress) in the 
National Capital to do research work for all 
the libraries who contribute to the “embassy’s” 
upkeep? To such an agency the libraries could 
direct their inquiries about books. Some of the 
inquiries would result in inter-library loans from 
Washington, others in photostat reproductions: 
others in information as to better material for the 
inquirer’s purpose, or as to nearer sources. 
Rather frequently a correspondent, on learning 
that he cannot borrow the big book he wants, 
explains what he really has in his mind and it 
turns out that a brief extract, not even long 
enough to photostat, will meet his need. That 
sort of work, however, takes time, moré time than 
we have at our disposal to give to it. 

Such a bibliographic embassy could render an- 
other important service to the general cause of 
research. Not connected with any one library, 
it could be an impartial observer of the inter- 
library loan; devoting its attention to details, it 
could arrive at certain underlying principles and 
reasonable rules; backed by the authority of the 
A. L. A. it could in time build up a code which 
those dissatisfied with the excellent work done 
in the past by the A. L, A. Committee of Co- 
ordination, could accept. 

Without the continuous aid of such a body (so 
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great are the diversities between libraries, in con- 
tents, purpose and constituency), it is to be 
feared that there will not soon be devised any 
code so generally applicable to the needs of all 
as to receive support so widespread and so en- 
thusiastic as to confer a sanction upon it, legal 
or ethical. Conceptions as to such basic things 
as freedom of action, responsibility and control 
are still pole-widely asunder even among uni- 
versity librarians, There are Atlantic coast 
librarians who so strongly sense the vested rights 
of scholarship in all books everywhere that they 
hate to lock the library door at night. And there 
is the Pacific Coast librarian—in a university 
library, too—who goes so far as to urge in the 
LipraRy JOURNAL 1924, “a limitation of inter- 
library loan privileges now so freely and even 
recklessly granted” and he really believes that 
“It is of doubtful wisdom to expose a rare vol- 
ume to the hazards of transportation except in 
cases of great importance.” It was an Easterner 
who wrote me lately “the value or rarity of the 
book doesn’t seem to me a valid ground for the 
refusal, since the ‘sky is the limit’ in the matter 
of insurance.” What amount of insurance 
money would have soothed the spirit of Mon- 
signor Mercati had the Codex Vaticanus been 
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traveling homeward on the Lusitania on her final 
voyage, after an interlibrary loan trip to Chicago 
for the use of Professor Mahomet, whom no fac- 
simile reprint could possibly satisfy? 

Is it not possible for the Librarian of the 
Vatican to regard himself as trustee for the 
scholars of the world and still withhold from 
the interlibrary loan the Codex Vaticanus? It is 
just because he is scholarship’s trustee that he 
must decline to send it py insured parcels post, 
air mail, express or armed messengers for the use 
of any individual scholar no matter how great 
an authority or how autocratic. When the presi- 
dent of a state university urged that our first 
folio Shakespeare be sent two thousand miles for 
his use, he had to be refused. The scholars of 
the world have a right to expect that the custo- 
dians of their treasures will not allow any partic- 
ular scholar so to overawe them by his proclama- 
tions of his own importance as to stampede them 
into subjecting to any hazards treasures which no 
effort and no expenditure could ever replace. In 
some matters and on some occasions a keeper of 
priceless things must be adamant. We are so 
much the trustees for the scholars of tomorrow 
that we must not let the scholars of today wear 
out the work of the dead scholars of the past. 


2. From the Viewpoint of the Non-Lending Library 


By HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG 
Reference Librarian, New York Public Library 


for all non-lending libraries, let me say 

on behalf of one such library that its 
attitude depends not on inclination, wishes, or 
desires of the staff, but on legal engagements 
entered into years ago. 

When Joseph Green Cogswell collected the 
books for the Astor Library and opened its 
doors to the public in 1854, he had very definite 
ideas as to the kind of books he wanted and 
the class of readers he intended to plan for. 
Tho the phrases had not then become as cur- 
rent or frequent as they are today, if you had 
asked him in those days, now nearly three- 
quarters of a century ago, what he was planning 
to do, he would certainly have replied that he 
was trying to bring together a collection of 
books that would be useful for “research and 
investigation.” 

The Library had been open to the public about 
three years when the trustees entered on their 
records a stipulation expressing their views “in 
such a form, as to furnish a pledge, not only 
to the public, but to every friend of learning, 
who may hereafter feel disposed to aid the 
Library by donatisizxs or endowments.” At the 
meeting held ca July 29, 1857, the record reads 
as follows: 


Wier at» attempting in any way to speak 


Mr. Astor stated, that the donations by him made, 
and some intended to be hereafter made, were on the 
understanding, that it was the settled and unchange- 
able basis of administering the library, that its con- 
tents should remain in the library rooms, for use by 
readers there, and should not be lent out or allowed 
to be taken from the rooms; and he requested that the 
views of the board be freely and fully expressed. It 
was thereupon 

Resolved, That the settled and unchangeable plan 
plan of administering the library is the one above 
expressed and understood by Mr. Astor; and that the 
donations in money, land, and otherwise, received 
from Mr Astor, and to be hereafter received from 
him and from other friends of learning, are received 
and will be administered according to such plan, and 
not otherwise.” 

The Astor Library was required to make an 
annual report to the Legislature of the State of 
New York, and in its report for the year 1857, 
which was dated the 27th of January, 1858, it 
elaborated this theme as follows: 

In former communications to the Legislature, ac- 
companied by the reports of the superintendent, the 
trustees deemed it their duty, to express their con- 
victions, that not only the convenience of the public, 
but the preservation and safety of the library abso- 
lutely demanded, that the books should not be lent out 
or taken from the library building, under any cir- 
cumstances. Several years of practical experience in 
the management of the institution have fully confirmed 
them in this opinion. In a library of reference, in- 
tended for students, properly economical of time, and 
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often coming from a distance fer consultation, the 
necessity for every book required being always ready 
for examination without delay,.must be apparent. The 
trustees have therefore deemed it proper and neces- 
sary to prevent any further agitation of the subject 
by entering on their records a stipulation expressing 
those views in such a form as to furnish a pledge, not 
only to the public, but to every friend of learning, who 
may hereafter feel disposed to aid the library by 
donations or endowments. 


When Mr. Lenox opened to public use in 1880 
the books that represented a lifetime of collect- 
ing, he said nothing about the merits of a cir- 
culating collection as compared with a refer- 
ence collection. But there is no doubt that in 
his mind and in the minds of the men who 
administered the Lenox Library the collections 
thus made public were intended for use within 
the building, and no idea of withdrawal was 
ever contemplated. 

In the preliminary negotiations that led to the 
formation of the New York Public Library on 
the 23rd of May, 1895, the Committee of Trus- 
tees of the Astor Library in making its report 
to its own Board, felt it advisable to include 
the following paragraph: 


The Committee has explained freely and frankly the 
commitments of the Trustees of the Astor Library 
to Mr. William B. Astor and his family, on the ques- 
tion of maintaining the Astor Library as a library of 
reference, that the Trustees of the Astor Library must 
ask in any consolidation which shall take place, that 
the funds of the Astor Library shall in the future be 
devoted to the maintenance of a library of reference 
for all time to come. The Committee of the Tilden 
Trust have fully recognized the duty of our Trustees 
in this respect, and are prepared to agree to such a 
condition of consolidation leaving the policy of the 
consolidated Library as to the remainder of the joint 
funds, to be controlled by the future Board of Trustees. 


This was followed on the 8th of May by the 
adoption of a resolution of the Astor Library 
Trustees, including among other stipulations the 
following: 


Therefore Resolved, That the New York Public 
Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations hereby 
recognize and agree that the settled and unchange- 
able basis of administering so much of the Library 
of the consolidated corporation as consists of the 
Astor Library and its books and contents shall be a 
library of reference, as in said resolutions, of July 
29, 1857 is provided, and that the real estate, funds 
and property, real and personal, contributed to the 
consolidated corporation by the Trustees of the Astor 
Library shall be administered and applied in support of 
such plan. 


The agreement of consolidation, dated the 
23rd of May, 1895, stipulated that the new cor- 
poration about to be formed “shall by its by- 
laws or otherwise make appropriate provisions 
with reference to the limitations, conditions or 
restrictions under which any of the funds or 
property of the said several corporations are 
now held or are to be used or enjoyed by the 
said several corporations, or any of them, in 
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order that the same may he fully kept and ob. 
served.” 

Four days later at the first meeting of the 
Trustees of The New York Public Library held 
on Monday the 27th of May, 1895, the minutes 
record the following action: 


Mr. Cadwalader explained that the Trustees of the 
Astor Library had entered into certain engagements 
as to the character of the Library which it has been 
agreed should be recognized by this Board. Dr. 
Markoe thereupon moved the folllowing Preamble and 
Resolutions, which being put were  unanimous|y 
adopted. 

Whereas, The Trustees of the Astor Library, haye 
heretofore entered into binding engagement with \r. 
William B. Astor, and the members of the Astor family. 
under which the larger part of the endowment of the 
Astor Library has been received, to the effect that the 
settled and unchangeable basis on which the Astor 
Library should be administered should be that of a 
Library of reference, and that its contents should not 
be loaned or taken from the building, and that the 
donations in money, land or otherwise, received for 
the foundation and support of the library should be 
administered according to such plan and not other- 
wise, as appears in an extract from the Minutes of 
The Trustees of the Astor Library, of the twenty-ninth 
of July, 1857, and as further appears in an extract 
from the report of the said Trustees to the Legislature 
of the State of New York, dated January 28th [sic] 
1858. copies of each of which are attached hereto; 

And Whereas, The Trustees of the Astor Library, 
as a condition of Consolidation and in order that 
such engagement so entered into may be fully per- 
formed, have requested some formal act on the part 
of the consolidated Corporation to that end; 

Therefore Resolved, That The New York Public 
Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations hereby 
recognize and agree that the settled and unchangeable 
basis of administering so much of the Library of the 
consolidated Corporation as consists of the Astor Li- 
brary and its books and contents shall be as a Library 
of Reference, as in said Resolutions of July 29th. 
1857, is provided, and that the Real Estate, funds and 
property, real and personal, contributed to this con- 
solidated Corporation by the Trustees of the Astor 
Librarv, shall be administered and applied in support 
of such plan. 


When, a year later, the Trustees of the new 
Library presented an address to the Mayor of 
New York, setting forth the situation as they 
saw it. they felt it advisable to state at the out- 
set that “the charters of the individual corpora- 
tions and the trusts assumed towards the 
founders of the libraries and other benefactors, 
render it necessary in any event that the Astor 
and Lenox collections shall always remain in 
the library for use by readers there, and shall 
not be lent out or allowed to be taken by indi- 
viduals from the building.” 

This was all yery well, of course, but these 
legal statements, like other legal statements. 
need interpretation and exposition. Not long 
after the present central building was opened. 
the Executive Committee of the Trustees, in 
December 1913, gave much thought to the ques- 
tion of policy of the Library as regards the 
lending of books belonging to the reference de- 
partment. In a report, dated December 5, 1913, 
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they say, after a preliminary exposition of the 


circumstances, that they 

are not disposed to recommend any change in a policy 
which has been in force for so many years. But they 
are of opinion that exceptions might properly (tho 
rarely) be made, without at all departing from the 
general rule, in cases where peculiar difficulties exist in 
the way of those who are conducting serious investi- 
gations. One such instance is that recently cited from 
the American Museum of Natural History, where it 
was desired to compare specimens of Australian birds 
with the plates of the rare and costly publication 
known as Gould’s “Birds of Australia,” which this Li- 
brary possesses, and where it would be quite imprac- 
ticahle to bring the specimens to the Library. 

It js thought that such a power might properly be 
lodged with the Library Committee of the Board of 
Trustees, but that it should be subject to certain re- 
strictions. Thus the books should never be lent to 
individuals, but only to institutions occupying fireproof 
buildings in the City of New York; the borrowing in- 
stitution should be required to agree that it would be 
absolutely responsible for the safety of the books lent; 
that it would not permit such books to be taken from 
its building; and that the books should be returned 
on demand. 

Your Committee therefore recommend the adoption 
of the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved: That the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee be approved, and this Board expresses its con- 
viction of the necessity of adherence to the general 
policy heretofore prevailing in regard to keeping at 
all times in the central building, the reference collec- 
tions belonging to the Corporation. 

2.. Resolved: That the Library Committee shall, 
however. have power, in exceptional cases and in its 
discretion, to authorize the loan of a work in the 
reference library, but subject in all cases to the fol- 
lowing conditions, viz: Loans shall not be made to 
individuals, but only to institutions occupying fireproof 
buildings in the City of New York. A borrowing in- 
stitution must agree (1) to be absolutely responsible 
for the safety of every work thus lent to it, (2) not 
to permit any such work to be taken from its building, 
(3) to return every such work promptly on demand. 
In every case a separate application must be made 
to and passed upon by the Committee, stating the 
title of the work, the particular purpose for which it 
is desired, and the probable duration of the loan. 


This report was accepted by the Board of 
Trustees of the Library at their meeting held 
on December 10, 1913, and the two resolutions 
suggested by the Committee were then adopted. 

And that sets forth the position of the Refer- 
ence Department of the Library today. 
Whether the legal restrictions on this position 
could be changed by act of legislature, is a 
matter on which I do not feel competent to 
express an opinion. I can say most emphat- 
ically that the Trustees, the Director, and all of 
us associated with them want to do everything 
possible to aid research and investigation in 
sister institutions, granting that this aid and 
assistance is not rendered at the expense of the 
trusts imposed on us. 

Since 1913 one must remember that the situa- 
tion has changed and the darkness of the skies 
has been lightened somewhat by the spread of 
photostat and other reproducing machines. 
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When it comes to a question of verification of 
references, citations, or quotations, the Library 
has always felt it was a privilege and a duty 
to undertake such a task for a student in another 
city, provided this verification did not require 
neglect or lack of attention to the student who 
came in person to look at the books on our 
shelves. By means of the photostat this verifi- 
cation of references can be extended, and the 
providing of raw material for investigation can 
be carried on to an extent not dreamed of in 
earlier years. 

Any books belonging to the Circulation De- 
partment of the Library can ordinarily be lent 
library loans. Any books that have been given 
to the Reference Department with express pro- 
vision for circulating are, of course, available 
under the stipulations governing these deposits. 
For instance, the books belonging to the Mili- 
tary Service Institution, or the National Short- 
hand Reporters Association, both of which in- 
stitutions have deposited their collections in the 
Library, are available for lending to properly 
accredited members of the institution. These 
exceptions to our general practice are brought 
forward as instances of our desire to be as 
liberal as is legally possible. It is no pleasure 
to say “no” to every request, and we feel the 
world of scholarship must realize that our gener- 
ally negative attitude is due, not to unwilling- 
ness to help, not to lack of sympathy, but 
primarily to what the law tells us can and 
cannot be done. 


This paper contains the substance of Mr. Ly- 
denberg’s remarks at the meeting of the College 
and Reference Section of the American Library 
Association at Atlantic City, October 4, 1926. 


To College and Reference Librarians 


of the Middle West 


To the College, University, and 
Reference Librarians of the Middle West: 

The question has been raised as to the pro- 
priety or necessity of holding the usual meetings 
of these groups in Chicago at New Year, in view 
of the short time elapsing since the unusually 
successful and well attended semi-centennial 
meeting of the A. L. A. itself. 

All interested are asked to notify one of the 
undersigned immediately, as to their preference 
in regard to holding or omitting the usual mid- 
winter meetings of 1926-27. Promptness in re- 
plying will be appreciated. 

For the University Group: John B. Kaiser, 
Secretary, University Library, lowa City, lowa. 

For the College Group: Betty M. Pritchett, 
Chairman, Coe College Library, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 
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L}BRaRrIEs have very definite responsibilities 
and very clearly defined functions to fulfill 
in the present movement for adult education. 
This, summarized in one sentence, represents the 
findings of the A. L. A, Commission on the 
Library and Adult Education in its exhaustive 
report on “Libraries and Adult Education,” now 
published by the Macmillan Company in its 
Studies in Adult Education series. (284p., 
il., $2.50). The theory that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the community or the state to 
provide library facilities that will encourage all 
worthy efforts of men and women to study and 
learn in out-of-school days is not yet generally 
accepted. Nevertheless, every library should be 
in a position to provide the reference material 
and the supplementary reading matter required 
by adult classes. The state or provincial library 
occupies a strategic position in work of this 
character. Its service to adult students might 
consist, first, in supplying books to students in 
communities without libraries, and second, in 
supplementing the resources of other libraries. 
A co-ordinating institution and a central supply 
of books in each state and province are highly 
desirable. 

Sixty-eight per cent of school children never 
get beyond the eighth grade. If reading habits 
and intellectual interests are to be held and 
sustained in later life they must be developed 
during school years, The Commission submits 
that teachers and supervisors of reading are quite 
as necessary as teachers of music, drawing, or 
any of the other arts. 

Eighty-two ver cent of the rural population of 
the United States are without local library serv- 
ice of any kind. The opportunities for general 
adult education in this field are very much 
limited. In vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics excellent provisions are being greatly 
extended, but facilities for wider education for 
older persons are for the most part lacking. 
State and provincial library agencies have a 
challenging opportunity in adult education, both 
in giving direct service to rural folk without 
local or county service and in supplementing 
the work of the small library. Printed material 
under the administration of competent librarians 
who are familiar with rural conditions offers 
especially promising possibilities for self-educa- 
tion in rural districts. County or other large 
unit libraries are giving, and can give, excellent 
service to the rural folk in their territory, but 
county libraries must be many times multiplied 
in order to bring adequate local library service 
within the reach of all. 

According to the census of 1920, and using 
its terminology, there are seventeen million in- 
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dustrial workers, or “persons engaged in manu. 
facturing and mechanical trades and transporta. 
tion,” in the United States. Of these about 
fifteen million are men, and almost forty-five 
per cent are between twenty-five and forty-five 
years of age. From the standpoint of adult 
education library service there may be said to 
be five classes of industrial workers: Workers 
whose employers are seeking to aid them in edu- 
cational matters thru educational directors and 
by other means; those who depend for their jn- 
struction upon educational agencies and methods 
sponsored by organized labor; those registered 
in part-time schools; apprentices and other be- 
ginners; and industrial workers not in any of 
the above-named groups. A service which will 
function among all groups of industrial workers 
will tax all the machinery for adult education 
work and all the resources provided in any 
library. The index of local educational agencies 
will be consulted daily; the reader’s adviser 
will be called upon continually to consult with 
individual readers; those engaged in the work of 
co-operating with outside educational agencies 
will find much to do among industrial workers; 
and those who are specializing in reaching boys 
and girls out of school will come upon many 
apprentices and young workers who have re- 
cently joined this group. Additional personne! 
and equipment are not needed for this phase of 
library service so much as an understanding of 
the problem that will make it possible wisely to 
direct and utilize the existing organization and 
equipment. 

The chapter on university extension was sum- 
marized in the LIBRARY JOURNAL for October 1. 

The need for public library co-operation with 
part-time schools in which some of the three 
million out-of-school boys and girls between 
fourteen and eighteen are enrolled, is impelling. 
According to Owen D. Evans, superintendent of 
the Mechanical School of Girard College, a sur- 
vey in 1924 of 1,691 boys in the Boston Continu- 
ation School showed that only two per cent were 
using the public library. The objection may be 
raised that it should be the function of boards 
of education to provide library facilities for 
these schools, and that the school library can 
co-operate with continuation school teachers 
more effectively than the public library. Pos- 
sibly a co-operative plan would be the ideal ar- 
rangement, the board of education furnishing 
permanent school or classroom libraries for 
supplementary class work, and the public library 
providing books of recreational and inspira- 
tional nature which will provide extra-curricular 
reading and help to cultivate permanent reading 
habits. Since the part-time school is avowedly 
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utilitarian in nature, there seems a distinct obli- 
gation for the public library to assist in the 
development of cultural interests, The library 
also has a rare opportunity in helping teachers 
in continuation schools to meet their difficulties 
in this new and developing field. The provision 
of suitable vocational books for the type of 
mind prevailing in the continuation school is a 
matter of great importance. Most libraries are 
still weak in literature of this class, even in 
fields where such books are available. Library 
publications in general provide as yet slight 
guidance in selection of vocational books for 
young workers. The “need of humanized litera- 
ture’—books written with simplicity of lan- 
guage, non-technical treatment, brevity of state- 
ment, fluency, and literary merit—is discussed in 
a separate and extremely pertinent chapter. 
Probably no other organizations make such 
varied and heavy demands upon libraries for 
reference book service as the study clubs, read- 
ing circles and other voluntary discussion groups 
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that flourish in all parts of the United States. 
Foremost in numbers are the women’s clubs. The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs comprises 
about 12,000 local clubs with a total member- 
ship of 2,800,000. The typical woman’s club 
holds about eight meetings a year. Lectures and 
lyceums are another force in adult education. 
Glenn Frank estimated in 1919 that from fifteen 
to twenty thousand communities were reached by 
lyceums, lecture courses, and chautauquas, with 
an annual attendance of about ten millions. 

After surveying all these necessities, poten- 
tialities, and possibilities, it is encouraging to 
turn to the appendices of the report and learn 
about the great variety in type of organization 
and method of administration of the adult edu- 
cation services already established in several 
libraries, and note the energy, resourcefulness 
and common sense with which they are em- 
ployed. The second Appendix on “Reading 
Courses and Aids in Their Preparation,” is of the 
greatest practical use. 


Community Representatives and Their Service’ 


to bring book service within easy reach of 

every resident of the county; to give them 
books more books, and better books. In the 
county, library system where work is with well 
organized communities and definite library sta- 
tions may be established, the problem of local 
custodians is one of the greatest the county libra- 
rian must meet. Each community, with its indi- 
vidual characteristics, presents a different prob- 
lem for community work of any type, and cer- 
tainly presents a different one to the county 
librarian working with it. 

Library work in the county is largely depend- 
ent upon volunteer people. Since the possibility 
is negligible of securing the services of trained 
librarians to do volunteer work in small com- 
munities, effort must be concentrated on secur- 
ing the highest type of volunteer service avail- 
able. The position of custodian entails some 
responsibility. The library station must, with- 
out exception, be opened to the public at the 
hours specified. The success of a station is 
largely dependent upon the regularity with 
which it is opened, for our rural public like our 
city public is a creature of habit; and the fewer 
changes this public meets in location, custodians, 
and time of opening the library station, the more 
his library habit will grow. One community may 
justify the sacrifice of continuous, disinterested 
service, for a brief, but regular, period of open- 
ing with quick intelligent service; while another 
community may find balance with the opposite 


Te great function of the county library is 


* Paper read before the A. L. A. County Libraries 
Round Table, at Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 8, 1926. 


arrangement. All considerations go back to the 
above formula—the highest type volunteer serv- 
ice available in each community. 

Various factors may be active in a volunteer’s 
decision to take charge of the library. Her de- 
cision may be from sheer interest and love of 
books, realization of the value of a library sta- 
tion to the community, desire for constructive 
activity, or the idea of eventually working up to 
a salaried position. Any of these motives in- 
sures an interested custodian. On the other 
hand, we may have the volunteer who will take 
charge of the library station only because she 
realizes that a custodian is necessary if the com- 
munity is to keep its library station. She is to 
be avoided whenever possible. “Keeping the 
library” necessitates some small, occasional sac- 
rifice on the part of the volunteer custodian and 
must, in some measure, compensate. A certain 
prestige established by such a position in active 
communities may compensate; or an appeal may 
be made thru personal pride, community spirit, 
co-operation with a large system, or competition 
with a nearby station. To each appeal that is 
made there is an added stimulus, and in turn 
an increased interest on the part of the cus- 
todian. 

Since each county library system is constantly 
striving for better service, the possibility of im- 
proving the present service is of paramount in- 
erest. A short apprentice course at headquarters 
office, such as Miss Long outlines in her “County 
Library Service,” is the best substitute for a 
trained worker. Here the volunteer acquaints 
herself with the general system of which her sta- 
tion is one small, but vital, part; and, thereby, 
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gains a greater vision of service. Distances, lack 
of transportation facilities, and expense attached 
often make this course impossible. In this event 
the only training the volunteers may have is 
from the county librarian and her assistants on 
their visits to the stations. For this reason the 
value of station visits cannot be over-stressed, 
nor the frequency of sation visits be over-urged. 
Each custodian justly deseres a perfectly clear 
explanation of the routine work, with a set of 
rules at hand that she may refer to in case of 
doubt. She js helped also by an explanation of 
the type of books brought to her on each visit, 
and any interesting feature of individual books, 
that she may pass on to her patrons, gives her a 
working knowledge of the material she has. 
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Comparative statistics always interest even the 
volunteer worker, and often serve as an incentive 
to build up the work of her station. Any feasible 
plan of reward will work to advantage, and co. 
operation with other agencies doing rural work 
will often afford a reward for services, 

Whether we can justly apply, or gracefully 
accept an application to a hackneyed quotation 
that comes to my mind is doubtful. The old say- 
ing that “a chain is as strong as its weakest 
link” may be changed to read—a county library 
is as strong as its weakest station. A question 
for thought, at least, and possibly a stimulus for 
further effort toward improved service. 

Unperwoop, Librarian. 
Harris County Library, Texas. 


A Plan for a Regional Apprentice Class’ 


than training class because of the probable 

effect on the minds of both students in the 
class, and the general public. The use of this 
term may result in less confusion with the idea 
of real professional training to be secured at ac- 
credited library schools of one or two-year dur- 
ation. Moreover, the regional need seems to be 
more of the apprentice nature than of the train- 
ing class nature. In my judgment, a training 
class finds its place in the scheme of library edu- 
cation only in a large library where a large staff 
must be continually built up and replaced by the 
home supply for minor and clerical positions; 
on the other hand, apprentices are called upon 
to serve in many capacities in the small libraries. 

The need of a regional apprentice class in 
southwestern Michigan has been evidenced by 
continual calls on the staff of the Kalamazoo 
Public Library for advice, help, and teaching. 
Since this is not a peculiar section, we may as- 
sume that the need is more or less common to 
other similar sections. 

The chief advantage to the profession of es- 
tablishing a regional apprentice class in this sec- 
tion—and therefore in any section— would be a 
marked rise in the standards and quality of li- 
brary service rendered in the smail (truly small) 
libraries of the region. All of the ten reasons 
set forth by Mr. Rush at Seattle in his discussion 
of a regional training class would hold in this 
experiment, 

It is customary and right to turn to the state 
for aid in educational movements, the value of 
which is not to be confined to one locality. I 
therefore recommend that the state library, or 
state library commission, or whatever agency of 
that sort may exist, be called upon to aid in the 
establishment of regional apprentice classes for 
libraries. 


Tis term apprentice class is used rather 


* Paper read at the A. L. A. Training Class Section’s 
meeting at Atlantic City, October 8, 1926, 


I would recommend that the state employ a 
full time instructor for these classes, and that a 
number of classes be conducted in different parts 
of the state. 

The duration of the class should be not less 
than ten weeks, or more than thirteen weeks 
(three months). A period of ten weeks for the 
class would allow for four classes in the year: 
thirteen weeks would permit three classes. The 
demand for the classes might control the length: 
of time to be adopted. 

Six months, the minimum requirement for a 
training class, seems to me inadvisable for a 
regional apprentice class; six months is so near- 
ly the length of the regular academic year that 
the prospective student who goes away from 
home to study might better attend a one year 
library school. The cost in time and general 
expense would not be sufficiently greater to over- 
balance the more thoro training and better pro- 
fessional standing which would result from the 
better training. 

I submit the suggestion that, for the more ele- 
mentary needs and education, the regional ap- 
prentice class be considered the half-way step 
between the present summer library school and 
the accredited library school of one or two 
years, while the training class plan be confined 
to meeting the needs of the large library in 
which it is conducted. Better still, the regional 
apprentice classes might be substituted for the 
summer library schools now conducted by state 
agencies. 

The entrance requirements for the regional ap- 
prentice class should be high school graduation 
and entrance examinations, with evidence of ap- 
titude and personal qualifications for the work. 
The standards of the instructional staff should be 
those of the minimum standards for the training 
class, as should the financial status, library 
facilities, quarters and equipment. 

The state instructor would give her full time 
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to each class while in session, and her work 
would be supplemented by special instruction 
from the librarian and heads of departments of 
the library in which the class is conducted. Any 
time of the instructor which is not required by 
>jasses or vacation, could be used for follow-up 
visits to those who have been in classes, and in 
developing plan for future work. 

The classes should be be held in libraries ap- 
proved by the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, but not in libraries so large that the or- 
ganization and routine learned would prove con- 
fusing to one who must work in a small library. 

A special curriculum would have to be de- 
veloped for such a class, and should be approved 
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by the Board of Education for Librarianship. It 
would seem quite possible to present twelve in- 
structional class hours each week, with sixteen 
practice hours. 

This suggestion is not ideal, nor above criti- 
cism; but it might be used as basis for an inter- 
esting experiment in elementary education for 
librarianship in small libraries. After an experi- 
ment of one or two years, unquestionably much 
would have been learned, and a new plan could 
be drafted far more intelligently which would 
better meet the needs, 


Fiora B. Roperts, Librarian, 
Kalamazoo Public Library. 


International Library Co-operation 


ants, the need of lists of best books pub- 

lished regularly by every country for the 
benefit of libraries of other countries, and 
the question of forming an international federa- 
tion of national library associations were some 
of the problems touched upon at the joint meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. Committee on International 
Relations and the foreign delegates to the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary Conference which was held in 
Atlantic City Thursday morning, October 7, in 
the Presbyterian Church. 
* In the enforced absence of Herbert Putnam, 
chairman of the committee, and the inability of 
President Belden to remain thru the meeting 
W. W. Bishop took the chair. 

Mr. Bishop explained that the A. L. A., Com- 
mittee on the Fiftieth Anniversary, in sending 
the invitations to foreign librarians and govern- 
ments when it first began to plan for a cele- 
bration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
founding of the A. L. A., and when it held its 
first meeting, had as its one thought to have 
participating in the anniversary conference 
fellow librarians and those charged with the di- 
rection of library affairs from outside of the 
United States. Mr. Bishop pointed out to his 
colleagues on that Committee, who at that time 
began to use large terms and to speak of an 
International Congress of Librarians, that it de- 
manded something very much more formal in 
the way of preparation—an entirely different 
attitude toward the conduct of meetings, an 
International Secretariat in certain countries at 
least of Continental Europe, and the approval 
and participation of the ministry of public in- 
instruction—or whatever name it may go under 
—and that it would be necessary to create an 
International Secretariat to handle the whole 
machinery of an International Congress—a very 
formidable undertaking for which there was no 
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time. So that instead of the formal presenta- 
tion of an international congress of librarians 
and bibliographers, it was decided to ask the 
various library associations (in those countries 
where there was no library association the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction) to send representa- 
tives to the Fiftieth Anniversary Conference. 
That procedure explained the somewhat informal 
character of this particular gathering and of 
the uneven representation of different countries. 
It seemed, however, entirely improper to Dr. 
Putnam, and to the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association to let this occa- 
sion pass without at least a meeting of the per- 
sons who came from overseas or who were dele- 
gaten by their governments to represent them 
here so that there might be an opportunity for 
the exchange of ideas, informally possibly, and 
not necessarily with formal action. 

Benjamin Cohen, a member of the Chilean 
Legation in Washington, representing Chile at 
the conference, outlined Chilean library condi- 
tions, telling of the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Library, with which are affiliated as 
branches all libraries registered in the office of 
the Director General of Libraries. The chief 
drawbacks to efficient functioning are the lack 
of trained librarians and a satisfactory exchange 
of publications with foreign countries. The 
Pan-American Union and the Pan-American 
Postal Convention, providing for free carriage of 
mail sent by government departments, greatly 
facilitate improvement in exchange, and Mr. 
Cohen suggested a resolution to the effect that: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations of the Amer- 
ican Library Association wishes to invite the attention 
of the governing board of the Pan-American Union 
to the unquestionable convenience there would be in 
introducing into the program of the Sixth Pan-Amer- 
ican Union the constitution a bureau for bibliographical 
information and exchange of publications between 
the signatory members of the Pan-American Union and 


also to serve as a clearing house between all the mem- 
bers of the Union and the libraries of the rest of the 
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world; this to be used or to be maintained in this 
form pending the organization of an international body 
which will include not only the libraries and govern- 
ments of the American continent but also those of the 
rest of the world. 

The motion, seconded by Mr. Bowker, was put 
to a vote and carried. This resolution is 
referred to the A. L. A. Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, in the hope that it will follow 
it up with the Pan-American Union, this being 
merely the sense of the meeting and not official 
action. 

The discussion of international exchange of 
library assistants was opened by Sophie Udin 
of the University of Palestine Library, who 
expressed the hope that the A. L. A. might estab- 
lish scholarships for foreign assistants to study 
American library methods and that a clearing 
house might be established to enable all libraries 
to share the benefits of work done towards ex- 
panding those sections of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification which particularly need to be 
brought up to date. Her own library has de- 
veloped a large expansion of the 296 section. 
She said that she could offer for exchange a 
geographical quarterly and the publications of 
the University on Islamic and Judaic subjects. 
In answer to a question she said that steamship 
fare from New York to Palestine is $250 for 
a one-way passage and $150 from London. 

Dr. Duyvis of Holland explained the work of 
expansion and interpretation of the decimal 
classification, conducted by the Brussels Insti- 
tute of Bibliography since 1895 when the Con- 
gress of Bibliographers in Brussels decided to 
create an Institute to build up a catalog of 
bibliography and classification for the catalog, 
based on the Dewey decimal classification. The 
Institute has gradually extended the decimal 
classification, but in the meantime Dr. Dewey 
himself has issued several new editions of the 
D. C. which have deviated in some respects from 
the expansions made by the Brussels Institute. 
Those deviations increased during the War as 
there was no contact possible between Brussels 
and Lake Placid. It was found that the inter- 
national unity of classification could not be 
maintained. Thereupon, in 1922, a meeting was 
held at Brussels, followed by a meeting at 
Geneva, and at those meetings it was decided that 
the committee should be charged with re-estab- 
lishing the unity between the existing decimal 
codes on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
to extend the present system and to bring the 
classification up to modern requirements. The 
greatest difficulty is financial. All people who 
co-operate with the Institute do it gratuitously, 
but there is still much administrative work, for 
which paid stenographers, etc., are needed. It 
will require several years to reissue the extended 
decimal classification. The new edition of the 
Dewey decimal code will soon be ready. Some 
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first steps have already been taken to estab|is}; 
concurrence between the American code and thy» 
Brussels code. Several new extensions will |). 
found in the next edition. It will probably |) 
translated into several languages besides Frenc)). 
The present address of the syndicate of the 
Committee is in Deventer, Holland, P. 0. Box 


36. Any letter addressed to Dr. Duyvis there 


or to the National Association of Bibliography 
will be received. 

Reverting to the topic of exchange of assi:i- 
ants between countries, Mr. Savage of Edin- 
burgh said: There seems to be one difficulty in 
dealing with this question of the exchange of 
assistants. So long as one country is so far in 
advance of another, so long will it be almost 
impossible for the country which is in the rear 
to reciprocate and to give advantages to the 
country which is in advance. For example, if 
we sent assistants to America, our assistants 
would benefit greatly, but American assistants 
coming to England would get little in return in 
comparison with what they would get in their 
own country. We do get a number of assistants 
from the Continent of Europe, but unfortunate- 
ly they stay for a very short time. There are 
cases where the assistants are exchanged with the 
British colonies, but beyond that there is very 
little work of that sort done. 

A matter which seems to me of greater im- 
portance than that is the bibliographical side of 
international relations. The publication of a 
list of the Canadian books of the year by Dr. 
Locke is an example of the kind of work which 
we would like to see done. There is at the 
present time no such list published for Aus- 
tralia. We can get plenty of recommendations 
of good books from America simply because the 
American libraries publish such excellent lists, 
but, generally speaking, for the Continental li- 
braries and for the colonial libraries, and other 
parts of the world, South America in particular. 
it is almost impossible without very great difli 
culty to get lists of books which really ought to 
be included in libraries all over the world. 

Mr. Solberg said that for thirty years the 
U. S. Copyright Office has published a catalog 
of books three times a week. While a small 
edition is published, there is no intention to 
limit its use. In thirty years not more than half 
a dozen libraries in the whole world, outside of 
America, have shown the slightest interest in 
having it. The annual volume, with index, has 
about three thousand pages, and costs only one 
dollar. 

Mr. Milam said that the A. L. A. Booklist has 
subscriptions from abroad. Most of the sub- 
scriptions are in Great Britain, but a few go to 
other countries. He pointed out that the A. L. A. 
Catalog, 1926, lists over ten thousands titles for 
general libraries and includes British and Cana- 
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dian publications, not as fully as American, but 
very fully represented. Mme. Haffkin-Hambur- 
ger mentioned the need in Russian libraries of a 
selected list of scientific literature. 

Mr. Bishop read M. Henriot’s prepared paper 
on the subject of Headquarters of the Provision- 
al International Library Committee. Mr. Milam 
said that the paper was not in any sense a pro- 
posal for adoption but what he might have said 
if he had come to the meeting. He believed that 
the intention was that the Committee is actually 
to be formed before M. Henriot will have any 
authority or desire to assume any authority to 
establish an executive office in Paris. Mr. 
Savage suggested that a copy be sent to each 
library association by the A. L. A. with a ques- 
tion asking them to consider it and send formal 
suggestions to America. 

Mary Parsons, who attended the international 
Congress of Librarians at Prague, was of the 
opinion that the idea of this committee was that 
it in itself should be composed of the library as- 
sociations of the various countries, a representa- 
tive from each association, but financed by the 
associations themselves, so that it would really 
represent an association of organizations. Mr. 
Bishop enumerated these associations as includ- 
ing the A. L. A., the (British) Library Associa- 
tion, the Association of Frencn Librarians, of 
which M, Henriot, the proposer of these resolu- 
tions, is the president, the Chinese National Li- 
brary Association, and the German Association. 

Most of the members of foreign library asso- 
ciations at the meeting manifested reluctance to 
speak definitely for their associations until the 
latter have had time to discuss the proposal. 

Dr. Kriiss suggested that it would be wise to 
proceed slowly with the foundation of an inter- 
national bureau of information, to make certain 
that it would really function aiter being estab- 
lished, and that in any event the already over- 
burdened Institut International should not be 
charged with its care. 

Mr. Juergens of the Notgemeinschaft der 
Deutscher Wissenschaft read a paper on some of 
the latter’s international features. 

Mr. Bishop, in adjourning the meeting, com- 
mented that while other nations were represented, 
modesty or some other reason had prevented 
representatives from coming forward. The 
meeting had not heard from the representatives 
of Switzerland and Norway, Denmark, Japan, 
and several others. 


Book Discounts 
To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

One of the speakers at the Order and Book 
Selection Round Table at Atlantic City gave this 
surprising piece of advice,—surprising to at least 
one listener: “Let each library get the best dis- 
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count it can and then keep mum about it.” More 
surprising still, the next speaker commended and 
emphasized the wisdom of these words. No one 
challenged them. It seems incredible that most 
of those who were present approved, for such a 
policy is directly opposed to the growing spirit 
of cooperation and friendliness among libraries. 

In her interesting article on “Co-operation 
among Libraries” in the Liprary JOURNAL of 
October 1, Miss M. Louise Hunt describes 
several experiments in the co-operative purchase 
of books. She does not speak of a method— 
perhaps it has not been tried—suggested to me 
by a young and enterprising representative of 
a large jobber. He wondered that the libraries 
of one state, for instance, do not lump their 
book budgets and then say to the jobbers, “The 
libraries of this state have say, three hundred 
thousand dollars to spend for books this year. 
What is the best discount you can give us?” 
For so large an amount the jobbers would figure 
carefully. Best of all, all the libraries in the 
state would profit, small as well as large, and 
the book budgets, so seldom adequate, would 
have a little wholesome stretching. It sounds 
like a good scheme. 

Shall the librarian of the large library say 
to himself as he buys his books, “Every library 
for itself,—and the devil take the hindmost,” or 
shall he lend a helping hand? 

ADELE MARTIN, 
Westerly, R. 1. 


A Strange Bequest 

HE reason for a strange bequest to the Gales- 

burg (Ill.) Public Library of the entire pri- 
vate library of the late Jacob Siler at the time of 
his death a few months or so ago, is told in a 
letter from the executors of the estate to Anna 
F. Hoover, the librarian. 

[It is understood] “that Mr. Siler, on several 
occasions many years ago when visiting near 
Galesburg, used the facilities of your library and 
was so impressed with the courtesy and kindness 
accorded him that he wished to reward the 
library in such measure as he was able.” 


“The Library of Congress and its Activities” 
is a revision of a previous publication and brings 
up to date information on the service the Library 
has to offer to serious students, to other libra- 
ries and to the Nation at large. The pamphlet 
includes chapters on Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge’s gift of an auditorium for chamber 
music and her endowment for the music divi- 
sion and on the recent creation of a Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board, prepared to accept 
and administer endowments for the future de- 
velopment of the collections and service of the 
Library. 


The School Library as 


SUPPOSE there has always been a hazy 
I feeling in man that he is progressing some- 

where. Thru his naturai inability to have 
everything together with the attendant necessity 
of selection, an immediate want is created for 
just what he can not get; and desire is born 
in him. But he soon finds his desire poorly 
satisfied, and, in direct proportion to his dis- 
appointment, he pictures in his imagination all 
that the reality seems to lack. He has his 
dreams—without which life is unlivable—and 
that hazy somewhere crystallizes into very defin- 
ite ends, seducing all activity to assume the 
character of a labor consciously directed to the 
realization of his dream. 

But whatever this hazy or well-defined some- 
where to which man believes he is progressing, 
it has always been a problem just how to get 
there and a sufficiently knotty one to demand 
the use and continual increase of his highest 
faculties. For, I suppose, he will never con- 
sider that he has arrived until the maximum of 
his genius has been realized not alone in one 
man but equally in all—and then perhaps will 
the world be all that it can be. No, not until 
we have, indeed, tasted the divine pleasure of 
having made all others in our own image will 
the world seem perfect. 

The means to this end we understand as edu- 
cation, or the effective use of the accumulated 
experience of mankind which is passed on from 
one generation to the next that the next may 
acquire what is beyond reach of the present. 
Gradually there was evolved an_ institutional 
form for this purpose which has become the 
present day school. The school takes youth at 
the time of its first ability to turn a limited 
experience into competence for acquiring more 
and finer experiences, and carries him on in the 
process more or less well to a point where the 
wisest minds have no doubt considered that 
society no longer has any right in the business, 
and that it now remains for the full grown youth 
to further his own ends to suit himself. In the 
meantime, however, he has been carefully im- 
bued with the consensus of opinion as to what 
is likely most to suit him. For he has been 
coached to the effect that it is not to suit him- 
self at all in the last analysis for which he is 
alive, but rather someone else and to that pur- 
pose he must continuously address himself. So 
if he has learned his lesson well! he will continue 
to demand that he be improved and his higher 
faculties developed for the salvation of man and 
the satisfaction of his teachers. Having so far 
proved such excellent teachers, it is our duty— 
if we do not wish to deny our own souls—to 
increase the results already attained and be 
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forthcoming with a direct means to his further 
advance along the paths we have prescribed {oy 
him. 

That immediate agency is the library, an in- 
stitution which has but recently become con- 
scious of its positive educational value. For 
where else but in the library are we to find at 
once the symbol of all education and the whole 
material of it, indeed just that collection of 
man’s reactions to life which form a record of 
his accumulated experience. Theoretically the 
library does not teach but makes accessible all 
material for those who wish to teach themselves. 
Theoretically the school does exactly the 
contrary. 

Now education has two distinct phases. There 
is first the preliminary training of the mind— 
dusting it out—remodelling and preparing it for 
the habitation of facts believed to be useful in 
its further development; with which facts it is 
then stocked. Afterwards comes the mind’s in- 
dividual development, the discovery of its own 
peculiar capacities which must be turned to ac- 
count. And there is, after all, more here than 
a mere distinction of the general from the spe- 
cial. There is all that difference which goes to 
produce such diverse beings as the ordinary 
practical man on the one hand and the poet on 
the other. For in the first instance the mind 
is something to be molded, while secondly it 
acts itself in molding the outside world to its 
individual need. There must be, then, some- 
thing to form the mind; such an agency is the 
school. But there must be also material for the 
mind to feed upon and assimilate to its own 
pleasure. That is the service which the library 
can supply, and in the special performance of 
which lies its power. Both school and library 
are essential educational agencies. But now it 
becomes more and more the aim of education 
to apply the two simultaneously, to so combine 
one with the other by controlling the mind’s 
whole nourishment at a single point, as to 
achieve a better rounded product, a person who 
will have profited from the conscious and 
guided interrelation of two forms of knowledge, 
to wit—the mere reception of facts and the in- 
dividual interpretation of them. 

While it is, then, the active function of the 
school, thru rigid training and provision of the 
mind with all possible data and methods of 
using it, to produce the practical man; and 
while it is the function of the library to make 
accessible all material which is likely to suit 
but, more important than either, it can act as 
a positive aid towards the perfect assimilation 
of both. In this manner the school library 
strikes a fertile mean between active teaching 
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and passive provision. It retains all the func- 
tions of the general library while developing 
each more quickly and surely toward the goal 
of its perfection. In time it may become the 
perfect model of what the general library ought 
to be. It has furthermore the advantage of close 
touch with those who use it, therefore being 
able to make an intimate study of their needs 
with the more assurance of effectively guiding 
them. Thus it can learn to develop a technique 
in that more subtle field of education which the 
general library has need of defining in order 
the more tellingly to practice it. 

So far as the school may contribute the prac- 
tically trained man, willy-nilly, letting the 
library remain as a depository of knowledge and 
nothing more—perhaps well and good; or so 
far as the library itself, taking the school- 
equipped individual and raising the standard of 
culture thru him, as effectively as it can, with its 
policy of encouraging the reader to better 
things, to literature and art—to the satisfaction 
of his soul—perhaps, so far, well and good 
also. Nevertheless there still remains a gap 
which it is the select and distinct calling of 
the school library to fill. Its mission is, while 
still a library, to become such an integral part 
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of the school in practice as to bring about the 
perfect means to a well rounded education; to 
be in fact itself the symbol of that end to which 
all progress aims, and to supply the necessary 
field of operation for the instinctive demand 
within us that all men shall like better things 
than they do. The school library leads the way 
but far more, it actually sends up a ready 
made public better suited than heretofore to a 
definite policy of control. Thru its offices 
the general library will some day find itself no 
longer groping in the dark of its desires. It 
will turn out one hundred per cent practical 
poets; no less. 

How increasingly difficult it thus becomes for 
the individual to escape the great purpose of 
progress somewhere! While that faraway and 
hazy goal comes nearer and clearer—or may it 
one day be recognized as nothing less than a 
mirage? It may be then that the world is perfect. 
However, when that day arrives we shall be no 
longer in the field and we may safely leave with 
our successors the problem of deciding in which 
direction to resume the chase after nothing. 

J. K. Karen, 
In Charge, Map Division, 
Philadelphia Free Library. 


A Valiant Life—A Triumphant Death 


Thursday, November 4, Hartford has lost 
its most distinguished citizen, the library 
profession has lost its outstanding woman, 

Less than a month ago, on October 10, Miss 
Hewins celebrated her eightieth birthday. It was 
a most happy day with her, as she received her 
many friends and the many flowers and presents 
and greetings from afar. She had hoped to be 
at Atlantic City, where she was to have been one 
of the honored guests, but an attack of bronchitis 
prevented and she took this keen disappointment 
with her customary serenity. The following 
week in honor of this birthday, the Scribe, the 
official organ of the Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club of Hartford, paid her tribute in 
an article headed “Hartford’s most Distinguished 
Woman.” 

To be hailed as the most distinguished woman 
in a city of 173,000 souls is indeed a record of 
which any one may be proud. 

The Hartford Public Library now contains 
some 150,000 thousand volumes, most discrimi- 
natingly chosen, it contains an unusually beauti- 
ful collection of books for children, especially 
noteworthy for its representation of the work of 
great artists of many countries. It has a large 
collection of historic children’s books,* for Miss 
Hewins was also a collector, and it has a unique 
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*Left by 
Society. 


bequest to the Connecticut Historical 


collection of dolls from foreign lands. All these 
will be of countless benefit to coming gen- 
erations, but her greatest monument is her serv- 
ice to two generations of Hartford’s citizens, 
leading them to know and to love books. This 
was voiced in the presentation speech of Dr. Bab- 
bitt, when he presented her for her honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts at Trinity College in 
1911. In awarding the degree President Luther 
lifted his cap and said “Hail! first daughter of 
Trinity!” The newspapers commented “so long 
was the applause that the course of presentation 
was interrupted.” 

An unique and unusual character! To have a 
brilliant and versatile mind stored with literary 
allusions, to be possessed of an indomitable 
will—fine inner qualities of the spirit, perfect 
inperturbability in trouble or disappointment, to 
know no path but the straight path of duty, to be 
eighty years old as time is reckoned, but eighty 
years young in gallant fighting qualities, too, 
these later years, little and frail in body, but 
big and strong in vital issues—-that was Miss 
Hewins. 

After graduating from a Boston high school, 
she was asked by the principal of the school to 
do some research work for him. This she did in 
the Boston Athenaeum and was so captured by 
the atmosphere of the place that she asked for 
a position there. She had a year’s training under 
Dr. Poole, that famous old librarian, tho Miss 
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Hewins would have made a great librarian if she 
had never received any training. 

Grasping every opportunity to stretch her 
mind she took courses at Boston University, 
taught in private schools for a while, and when 
in 1875 her big opportunity came she seized it. 
This was to go to Hartford as librarian of the 
Young Men’s Institute, a subscription library. 

Here a discriminating public were ready to 
look askance at “That woman from Boston,” but 
almost immediately they began to sense that here 
was something different in a librarian. This is 
registered in this letter which appeared in the 
Hartford Times the day after her death. 

“Not long after I had settled into a quiet cor- 
ner of the freshman class at Trinity College, in 
the fall of 1875 I inquired after a public library 
in Hartford. I was directed to what, I suppose, 
was the Young Men’s Institute, tho I had for- 
gotten the name until I saw it in the Times. And 
then I discovered a surprise in librarians. This 
one was not the bored recorder which one often 
tho not always found, but an interested helper. 
For it was Miss Hewins. The surprise I felt in 
her lively interest and promised help in any 
future need for books has not died away yet. 
From that moment until I saw her picture in the 
Times and—it looks to me like the face of a 
noble Roman adorned with a laurel crown—I 
have never failed to think with admiration and 
gratitude of her inspiration.” 

The library had less than 20,000 books at this 
time, fiction and children’s books being alpha- 
betically arranged by titles, The favorite au- 
thors for children were the “immortal four” as 
she facetiously called them, Optic, Alger, Castle- 
mon and Martha Finley. There began her 
crusade for children’s reading. In 1878 she 
started her Quarterly Bulletin. In 1882 she sent 
this leading question to twenty-five librarians 
whose libraries ranged from Burlington, Vt., to 
San Francisco, “What are you doing to encour- 
age a love of good reading in boys and girls?” 
The answers were presented at a meeting of the 
A. L. A. at Cincinnati the same year. 

“Give of yourself, again and again and 
again” seemed to be her motto. So she gave of 
herself, to civic organizations, to settlements 
(living for several years in North St. Settle- 
ment) to the organization in 1897 of an Educa- 
tional Club, the fore-runner of our Parent Teach- 
ers Association, to the Connecticut Library Com- 
mittee, as its secretary, to the Connecticut Library 
Association and to the American Library Asso- 
ciation, in manifold acts of service. Children 
romped to her call on the green of the library, 
celebrating May Day with an old English fes- 
tival around the May Pole or they joined the 
Agassiz Club she formed, taking walks with her, 
or, in inclement weather, coming to the library 
to look over nature books. Her talks on art and 
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history were most unusual and were always illu. 
trated by the pictures and objects she had co|- 
lected in her trips abroad. Always on these 
trips would she find time to think of the chil- 
dren, writing letters home to them which ap. 
peared in the local papers and which are now 
in book form “A Traveller’s Letters to Boys and 
Girls.” She wrote plays for them to act, having 
a keen dramatic sense and not finding materia! 
suitable for the acting of Italian children. Some 
of this delightful personal side to her work is 
given in the article written by her “Work with 
Children in Connecticut” appearing in Miss 
Hazeltine’s book “Library Work with Children.” 
It will be read with pleasure and profit by every 
new worker with children. 

This debt they expressed in their response, last 
year, to the “Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship 
Fund for Children’s Librarians,” raised in honor 
of her fifty years of service. It was also expressed 
in the many telegrams received at the library, as 
the news spread of Miss Hewins’ passing. 

Old friends will want to know of the last few 
days of her life. She had recovered sufficiently 
from her bronchitis to spend a few hours each 
day at the library. She was planning for her an- 
nual children’s book exhibit and while a devoted 
staff had assembled a fine exhibit she had not 
seen the New York exhibit. Habit was too strong 
for her. She had always been to New York at 
this time of year and so to New York she must 
go. All Hallowe’en’s day she spent there, going 
over the very newest books, seeing her own book 
go to press, attending a Hallowe’en party with 
Miss Moore at Harlem, in the gayest possible 
spirits. On Saturday on her return to Hartford 
she shared for a few moments in the Hallowe'en 
fun of some children in her apartment house and 
on Sunday, indescribably happy, alert, “not a 
bit tired,” she regaled us for hours with her 
adventures in New York and her summer Euro- 
pean trip. It was the last brilliant flare of a 
fading candle. 

That night she was stricken with pneumonia 
and died as she would have liked, in harness. 

“Thank God for a great public servant” were 
Dr. Potter’s last words at the funeral service. 

As old men and women, youth and children 
mingled there all eager to pay tribute to their 
beloved librarian—as the long line of distin- 
guished bearers wended their way down the aisle 
of the beautiful old Center Church the very air 
ae pregnant to the writer with those ringing 

ines: 


We bring a Queen to most high funeral. 
Shout mortals and toss roses on the pall! 
Death sets free, it is life that holds in thrall. 


Mary E. S. Root. 
190 Sigourney Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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HILE 1876 was notable for the publica- 
W tion of the great government volume on 

libraries, 1926 will far outrank it in 
publications. It was a great triumph for the 
A. L. A. organization that the A. L. A. Catalog 
for 1926, nominally of ten thousands but really 
including eleven thousand works, a_ thick 
publication of thirteen hundred pages, was in 
evidence at the conference and attracted large 
notice at the exposition. The issue of the ninth 
volume of his Catalog to 1796 was accomplished 
by Charles Evans in this anniversary year, the 
tenth volume is in preparation, and we look for- 
ward to the completion by this hale veteran of 
the three or four volumes estimated to carry the 
work to 1800. Mr. Lydenberg reported to the 
Bibliographical Society the probability of the 
issue within the year of an instalment of the 
revived Sabin Bibliography, tho unfortunately 
the death of Joseph F. Sabin just before the 
Conference prevented sight by him of the 
revival of his father’s magnum opus, for 
which he showed his appreciation by a bequest 
of $500. The proofs of the twelfth edition of 
the Decimal Classification are in course of read- 
ing and there is hope that this also may be 
included with the publications of the semi-cen- 
tenary year. Mr. H. W. Wilson has well in hand 
editorial work on the new and comprehensive 
issue of his United States Catalog, tho this can- 
not be hoped for till next year. The A. L. A. 
itself has done remarkable publication work, as 
the five volumes exhibited at the Hotel Ambassa- 
dor and at the Philadelphia exposition suff- 
ciently witnessed. 


sedate semi-centenary conference of the 
A. L. A, which being fifty years old is not 
expected to indulge in youthful pranks was 
nevertheless not without its humorous aspects. 
The registration assistants had not become 
schooled or skilled as to the names in the mem- 
bership and consequently the register of copy- 
right found himself badged as Mr. Solomon 
Berg, to the intense delight of himself as well as 
his friends. The Christian Science Monitor 
which made perhaps the best report of the meet- 
ing seemed to show its partiality for the Hub by 
reporting “A plea for broader and more far- 
reaching activities by the public libraries of the 
U. S. in helping the foreign-born in this country 
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to a broader appreciation of Boston.” But this 
was evidently only a prank of the printer’s devil 
in dropping a line of type in which mention was 
made of a paper by Miss Edna Phillips of the 
Massachusetts Division of Public Libraries. 
Non-intended humor is often the most amusing 


of all. 


INCINNATI comes to its own in library af- 

fairs with the vote of the citizenry at the 
recent election to authorize a bond issue of 
$2,500,000 for a central library building, exclu- 
sive of cost of site, and thus will take rank 
as it should among American cities in providing 
adequate library facilities for its people. It is 
especially gratifying that this item in the ballot 
obtained a majority larger than any other, a 
splendid tribute of the people of Cincinnati to 
the value of the library. The foundation was 
laid in the earlier years of activity of Mr. 
Hodges in the development of innumerable sta- 
tions throut the city, which in some measure 
made up for the lack of an adequate central 
library. The Cincinnati Library has been housed 
in its building of 1870 of the old alcove type. 
paralleled by that of the one-time Brooklyn Li- 
brary, now the Montague branch of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, a type which represents the 
scholarly scheme rather than the popular model 
for a great library, and the whole system has 
been worked at that disadvantage. Under the 
administration of Chalmers Hadley, library 
progress has, nevertheless, been marked, and now . 
the end will crown the work in the new build- 
ing which this semi-centenary year finds assured. 
Brooklyn and Rochester will remain the im- 
portant centers without worthy central library 
buildings. In Brooklyn the death of Borough 
President Guider, who had interested himself 
greatly in completing the half erected wing of 
the great structure contemplated, gave pause to 
the plans, but it is hoped and believed that the 
present municipal administration will not fail to 
carry out the plan, which calls for the comple- 
tion of this portion of the central building as the 
measure of justice to Brooklyn, now far exceed- 
ing Manhattan in population. Rochester has 
made some progress in providing for a fund 
which will give a proper center for a library 
system of growing importance in a city which is 
itself notable for its increasing activity in the 
cultural field. 
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AROLINE M. HEWINS was one of the be- 


lovéd in the library profession. She made 
of herself a center from which radiated an 
immeasurable influence, especially in the great 
revolution in the library world which, instead 
of banning the children, made them the first 
thought of the librarian who could look at the 
future as well as at the present. She gave her- 
self to children and to work with the children 
in a spirit which attracted all who still had in 
them the spirit of the child. Thruout her eighty 
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years she retained her spiritual youth, and even 
her physical vigor was well sustained. Abso- 
lutely unselfish and thoughtless for herelf, <he 
was so self-reliant and strong-willed that even 
in these later years her work was her life, The 
lamp of life had begun to flicker, but man, 
lamps have been kindled from her light, and the 
work for children which has spread over the 
world, will owe to no one more honor than to 
Caroline M. Hewins. 


Among Librarians 


Margaret Adamson, 1925 New York Public, 
appointed children’s librarian at the Hyde Park 
Branch of the Tampa (Fla.) Public Library. 


Ruth Balch, 1912 Wisconsin, appointed head 
cataloger in the Shreve Memorial Library, 
Shreveport, La., November 1. 


Bertha Barden, 1907 Western Reserve, returns 
to that school, after some years’ work as assist- 
ant librarian of Berea College, Kentucky, to 
have the rank of assistant professor of library 
science, and to teach classification, cataloging 
and minor technical subjects. 

Dorothy G. Bell, 1916 Simmons, librarian for 
Jackson and Moreland, consulting engineers, 
Boston, has been appointed librarian of the 
Business Branch of the Providence Public Li- 
brary. Miss Bell has also been librarian of the 
Irving and Casson-A. H. Davenport Company of 
Boston and the Vail Library at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Jean A. Blake appointed high school libra- 
rian at the Chicago Public Library. 

Martha Bowe, 1926 Atlanta, appointed as- 
sistant reference librarian at the Tampa (Fla.) 
Public Library. 

Demarchus C. Brown, for nearly twenty years 
Indiana State Librarian, and for the last few 
months before his death librarian emeritus and 
book consultant, died a few weeks ago after an 
illness of several months’ duration. 

Margery Burditt, 1921 Pratt, appointed li- 
brarian of the West Hartford (Conn.) Public 
Library. 

Helen M. Duffield, 1924 Pratt, cataloger at 
the Metropolitan Museum, has been made libra- 
rian of junior high school in Philadelphia. 

Esther H. Eby, 1924 Drexei, for the past two 
years head cataloger of the Wilson College Li- 
brary, has resigned to take the position of libra- 
rian of the New Jersey State Normal School at 
Glassboro. 

Ora Williams Green, 1909 Wisconsin, has 


returned to library work, and is now librarian 


of the South Junior High School, Flint, Mich. 


Lillian Gunter, city-county librarian at Gaines. 
ville, Texas, died on October 10th, after an jl|- 
ness of more than a year. Miss Gunter was 
president of the Texas Library Association 
1918-19 and a member of the State Board of 
Examiners, 1917-20. She saw the need of a 
county library law for Texas and after working 
untiringly for a number of years, she secured the 
passage of the law in 1917 and amended in its 
present form in 1919. She was much interested 
in local history and established the Cooke Coun- 
ty Museum as a part of her library, but it was as 
the author of the.Texas County Library Law. 
that she was best known to librarians. 


Louise Hansen, 1920 Pratt, who went out as 
cataloger to the Canal Zone Library, Panama, 
has been promoted to the librarianship. 


Eleanor E. Hawkins, 1905 Pratt, is now libra- 
rian at the College of New Rochelle, New York. 


Dorothy Hayes, 1920 Pittsburgh, appointed 
high school librarian at the Chicago Public 
Library. 


Louise Amsden Horine, 1923 Drexel, who has 
been for three years librarian of the New Jersey 
State Normal School at Glassboro, has resigned 
to take charge of the reorganization of the train- 
ing class of the Free Library of Philadelphia. 


Betty Iredell, 1923 Riverside, has returned to 
the Long Beach Public Library after two years 
spent as assistant in the Maui County Free Li- 
brary, Hawaii. 


Nikoline Kjosness, 1925-26 New York State, 


has accepted a position with the Portland (Ore. ) 
Library Association. 


Edith M. Laird, 1922 Pratt, cataloger at Prin- 
ceton University Library, appointed librarian 
of the American University at Beirut, Syria. 


Elizabeth B. Leech has gone to the Catalog 
Department of the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia from the Smith College Library. 
Miss Leech was at one time in the Catalog De- 
partment of the Library of Congress. 
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Harriet G. Long, who took the Western Re- 
serve School of Library Science course in work 
with children two years ago, is dividing her 
time between teaching at that School and work- 
ing at the Cleveland Public Library. 

Lillian S. Moehlman, 1917 Wisconsin, has 
been granted leave of absence from her posi- 
tion as cataloger of the Madison (Wis.) Free 
Library, to serve as reference assistant for a 
year in the Library of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


Gertrude Nash, 1925 Wisconsin, goes to the 
Detroit Public Library as senior assistant in the 
extension department, on September 106. 


Frances Jenkins Olcott, formerly principal of 
the Carnegie Library School at Pittsburgh and 
since active in writing for children, has added 
another to her long juvenile list. It is “Won- 
der Tales from Windmill Lands,” which, like 
her “Wonder Tales from China Seas” of last 
year is published by Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York. This is a series of translations de- 
lightfully retold from sources in Friesland, 
Brabant and Zeeland, with the aim of giving to 
the young people of America something of their 
unknown historical heritage and of the influ- 
ence, direct and indirect, of Holland, whose 
folk tales emphasize honesty, truth-telling and 
charity and are merry withal. The volume is 
illustrated by Herman Rosse, and is dedicated to 
Bertha Lizette Gunterman, who is in charge of 
the library department of the Longmans, Green, 
New York branch, ( 238p. $2.) 


Mildred J. Peaslee, 1919 Pratt, assistant libra- 
rian of the public library at Franklin, N. H.., 
appointed librarian of the new Tracy Memorial 
Building in New London, N. H. 

Dorothy Peters, librarian at State College, 
New Mexico, has resigned that position to be- 
come head of the order department of the 
University of Indiana. 


Edna D. Orr, 1918 Wisconsin, librarian of 
the Watertown Public Library, joins the Kansas 
City Public Library, where she has been as- 
signed the organization and development of a 
new branch. Florence C. Hays, temporarily on 
the staff of the Milwaukee Public Library since 
her return from China, succeeds Miss Orr. 


Margaret Powell, 1923 Wisconsin, has been 
appointed librarian of Elmhurst College Library, 
Elmhurst, II. 

Margaret M. Ream, 1924 Wisconsin, has re- 
signed as librarian of the T. B. Scott Public 
Library, Wisconsin Rapids, to join the Green 
Bay Public Library on September 1. 


Doris Rowlands, 1923 Riverside, is now li- 
brarian of the Training School Library, Uni- 


versity of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles. 
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Sybil C. Schuette, 1915 Wisconsin, who served 
as librarian of the Bailey Branch, Gary, Ind.. 
while on leave of absence from the Green Bay 
Public Library, has returned to her work as 
assistant librarian in Green Bay. 


Thelma Shellhamer, 1923 Pittsburgh, appoint- 
ed children’s librarian, Public Library, Hazel- 
ton, Pa. 


Elizabeth W. Simpson, 19214 Wisconsin, re- 
signed as the cataloging assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Macon, Ga., and goes to the Public Li- 
brary, Charlotte, N. C., as head cataloger. 


Margaret H. Smith, 1922 Wisconsin, resigned 
as reference librarian, Racine Public Library, 
to acceut the librarianship of the Peter White 
Public Library, Marquette, Mich., to which she 
was elected September 1. 


Ethel Tiffy, 1925-26 New York State, has 
been appointed reviser for the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service. 

Dorothy Van Fleet, 1923 Riverside, is head 
of the circulation department of Pomona College 
Library, Claremont, Calif. 


Aura D. Wells, 1925-26 New York State, has 
accepted permanent appointment with the New 


York Public Library, 


Vannita L. Wesely, 1914 Wisconsin, goes to 
the University of Wyoming, Laramie, as acting 
reference librarian for the academic year. Her 
position as assistant librarian, State Normal 
School, Winona, Minn., has been filled by Mil- 
dred L. Engstrom, 1926, Wisconsin. 


Esther Wilson, B.S. in library management, 
1926 Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
formerly librarian of the High School, Welling- 
ton, Kansas, appointed assistant reference libra- 
rian of the University of Nebraska, October 1. 


Florence S. Webb, 1923 Wisconsin, has been 
appointed cataloger of public documents in the 
Kansas City Public Library. 


Recent appointments at the District of Colum- 
bia Public Library are: Ralph L. Thompson, 
1923 New York Public, chief of the loan division 
of the Ohio State Library, becomes chief of the 
order and accessions division; Ruth Hubbell, 
New York Public, 1926, assistant director of ref- 
erence work; Lucille P. Reiner, Pratt, 1926, 
reader’s adviser in sociology; Ruth Giles, Sim- 
mons, 1926, assistant in the schools division; 
Mary L. McCulloch, Pittsburgh, 1926, children’s 
librarian, Southeastern ranch; Mary E. Clark, 
editorial assistant Mrs. Ada Cotton, Pratt, 1900, 
librarian of the Chevy-Tenley Sub-Branches. 


Appointments of members of the class of 1926 
long course students of the Riverside Library 
Service School are as follows: Gladys Bowles, 
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assistant, Plumas County Free Library; Marjorie 
D. Brown, assistant librarian, San Francisco 


Chronicle Library; Bertha M. Danner, assistant, 


Pasadena Public Library; Mattie Mae Harris, 
assistant, Butte County Free Library, Orville, 
Calif.; Peggy M. Hudson, head of book depart- 
ment, Reed Stationery Company, Riverside, 
Calif.; Margaret L. Keith, assistant librarian, 
Palo Alto High School Library; Mae Kimball, 
assistant librarian, Orange Public Library, 
Orange, Calif.; Lillie Myers. assistant cataloger, 
Riverside (Calif.) Public Library; Julia Olm- 
stead, librarian Public Library, Nampa, Idaho; 
Edith W. Taylor, cataloger, A. K. Smiley Public 
Library, Redlands, Calif.; Velma Vaniman, 
cataloger, Imperial County Free Library, El 
Centro, Calif. 

Appointments of Summer School Students of 
1926 are: Anita Alexander, assistant, Santa Ana 
Public Library, Santa Ana, Calif.; Myra Rey- 
nolds Finton, Riverside (Calif.) Public Library. 

Graduates of the 1926 class in the Los Angeles 
Library School have been appointed as follows: 

Bernhardt Barnett, children’s librarian, Long 
Beach Public Library; Eleanor Barrows, head of 
Children’s Department, San Diego Public Li- 
brary; Anna Bischoff, attendant, sociology de- 
partment, Los Angeles Public Library; Susan 
Campbell, children’s librarian, Pasadena Public 
Library; Margaret R. Domers, attendant, science 
and industry department, Los Angeles Public 
Library; Dorothy Engstrum, first assistant, Ver- 
mont Square branch, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary; Dorothy Hamilton, assistant, Palo Alto 
Public Library; Dorothy Hiil, assistant, catalog 
department, Los Angeles Public Library; B. 
Lucille Holliday, librarian, Venice branch, Los 
Angeles Public Library; Eleanor Homer, cata- 
loger, Pasadena High School Library; Josephine 
Kenkel, Elementary School Library, Long 
Beach; Ruth Klahn, assistant, Branches depart- 
ment, Los Angeles Public Library; Lillian 
Locklin, children’s librarian, El Sereno branch, 
Los Angeles Public Library; Helen Luckham, 
librarian, Lankershim branch, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library; Geneva McCain, attendant, science 
and industry department, Los Angeles Public 
Library; Sadie McMurry, assistant cataloger, 
University of California in Los Angeles; Doris 
McWhorter, children’s librarian, Malabar 
branch, Los Angeles Public Library; Vivian 
Maxwell, attendant, order department, Los 
Angeles Public Library; Dorothy Newton, in 
charge of work with intermediates, adult educa- 
tion department, Los Angeles Public Library; 
Betsey Rolston, reference department, University 
of Montana Library, Missoula; Marian Royston, 
children’s librarian, Ivanhoe room, Los Angeles 
Public Library; Freda A. Sauber, attendant, for- 
eign book department, Los Angeles Public 
Library; Vera Smith, children’s librarian, West 
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Hollywood branch, Los Angeles Public Library : 
Elnora Smutzler, reviser, Los Angeles Library 
School; Mildred Sowers, attendant, science and 
industry department, Los Angeles Public Li. 
brary; Alline Speer, librarian, Horace Mann 
Junior High School, Los Angeles; Mary Whit. 
more, librarian, Angeles Mesa branch, Los 


Angeles Public Library. 


Eastern College Librarians 
Conference 


OURTEENTH Conference of Eastern College 

Librarians will be held on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 27, in New York. 

The morning session (10 a. m. to 12:45 p. m.) 
will be held in Milbank Chapel, Teachers Col- 
lege (120th Street between Broadway and Am.- 
sterdam Ave.). Luncheon ($80) will be served 
promptly at 1 p.m. at the Men’s Faculty Club. 
117th Street and Morningside Drive, and the 
afternoon session, beginning at 2:15, will be held 
in the same room. At 4:30 p.m. tea will be 
served in the Women’s Faculty Club in the ad- 
joining building. 

Sabra W. Vought and Harry L. Koopman, wil! 
preside, and the program will cover: 

College and university library news, 1924-1920. 
Prepared by Ernest J. Reece, with the assist- 
ance of a committee of students in the School 
of Library Service, Columbia University. 

What should be the content of a year’s advanced 
library school study in college and university 
library administration? Charles B. Shaw. 
Discussion by Fanny Borden and June K. 
Donnelly. 

The Commonwealth Fund’s investigation of uni- 
versity and college libraries. Andrew Keogh. 

Comment on some recent plans for library build- 
ings. Andrew Keogh, Nathaniel L. Goodrich. 
and Donald B. Gilchrist. 

Inter-library co-operation in providing scientific 
literature. William C. Lane. Discussion by 
William L. Corbin. 

Research libraries and the National Research 
Council. Vernon Kellogg. 

The photographic catalog of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. May Humphreys. 

The thin paper edition nuisance. Carl L. Cannon. 

National union list of serials. H. M. Lydenberg 
and Winifred Gregory. 

From 9 o'clock to 10 the new Teachers College 
library in Russell Hall will be open for in- 
spection. 

Plans for the new library buildings for Yale. 
Dartmouth, and Rochester will be available for 
inspection at the Men’s Faculty Club. 

Those who intend to have luncheon at the 
Men’s Faculty Club will please notify the Secre- 
tary as far in advance as possible. 

C. Wituiamson, Secretary. 


Current Literature and Bibliography 


A bibliography of the publications of all the 
European countries has just been issued in 
mimeographed form by the Reference Service on 
International Affairs of the American Library in 
Paris. 

The principal current publications of each 
government have been listed, arranged by 
ministries. In each case, the list is preceded by 
an introductory note, giving information as to 
the state printing office or official printers, as 
well as the addresses of one or two book-dealers. 
Prices are given and it is usually stated how the 
publications listed can be obtained. 

A complete list has been established of the 
diplomatic documents issued by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of each country, except for 
France and Italy, where previous bibliographies 
already exist, and for Germany, where a bibliog- 
raphy is being prepared by the librarian of the 
Foreign Office at Berlin. The bibliography 
is limited to one hundred copies. The price is 
$10.00. 

Early in December will be published in a lim- 
ited edition the final report of the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration to the A. L. A. 
Committee on the Classification of Library Per- 
sonnel. 

In addition to the summaries of findings, rec- 
ommendations, and benefits, a list of class titles 
and compensation schedules, different tables 
showing the application of the classification plan 
to libraries; rules recommended for adopting 
and administrating the classification and com- 
pensation plans in an individual library; pro- 
posed standards for the various grades of libra- 
ries; statistical tables showing the existing title, 
age, compensation, education and experience of 
the persons holding positions classified; com- 
plete specifications for some two hundred classes 
of library positions, and other matters, arrange- 
ments were made at the Atlantic City Confer- 
ence to include the preliminary report of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Schemes of Library 
Service. This report will include standards 
suggested for the various classes of public libra- 
ries; the grades of positions the Committee 
thinks appropriate; and the distribution of per- 
sonnel in public libraries among the various 
grades, The work of the Committee on the 
Classification of Library Personnel and _ the 
Committee on the Schemes of Library Service 
are so inextricably tied together that it is diffi- 
cult to tell where one leaves off and the other 
begins and it is, therefore, a happy thought to 
include in the book the preliminary report of 
the Committee on the Schemes of Library 
Service. 


Advance orders for the printed report are 
now being received, and only a very limited 
number of copies beyond those needed to fill 
advance orders will be printed. Orders should 
be sent therefore at an early date to the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration, Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. The cost will be 
$2.15 post paid. 

In order to make available to a larger circle 
of readers the information on new periodicals 
and on publications which have ceased or sus- 
pended publication, the Franklin Square Sub- 
scription Agency will in future send this infor- 
mation for publication in the Liprary JOURNAL, 
and the mimeographed Periodica will no longer 
be published. Due to the A. L. A. Fiftieth An- 


niversary Conference no space was available in 
the JouRNAL for the first two monthly install- 
ments of this service and three months’ events 
are therefore given in this number. In future 
it is planned to print monthly the material sup- 
plied by the Agency (49 East Thirty-third Street, 
New York) which will give any additional infor- 
mation desired by readers of the JOURNAL. 
Birtus 

American Produce Growers. Covers the American 
produce market. Published by the International 
Trade Press, Inc., Chicago. 

Beau. Illustrated monthly for men edited by Roger 
St. Clair beginning September. Is “epicurean and 
sophisticated.” 50 Church Street, New York. 

Poulevardier. A monthly of sports, music, fashion, the- 
atre, travel and motor cars. First issue October. 721 
Anas State Bank Building, Detroit. 

Buddy-Book. Monthly publication for small children 
containing short stories and poems. G. K. Kimball, 
editor. 246 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles. 

Cackle and Crow. Poultry publication. 

Chicagoan, The. To report news of informative and 
entertaining value of activities in Chicago. 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago. 

Children, the Magazine for Parents. 
care and education of children. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Clues. A monthly devoted exclusively to detective 
stories. One of the Clayton Group along with Ace- 
High, Cowboy Stories, etc. Published in New York. 


Devoted to the 
Began October. 


Dinsmore’s Magazine. Prose, verse and drawings 
of a humorous nature. 1005 Ulner Building, Cleve- 
land. 


Distributors’ News Monthly. Official organ of the Na- 
tional Distributors’ Association appealing primarily 
to manufacturers and others who distribute their 
products nationally. James H. Sedgwick, editor, 339 
Hippodrome Building, Peoria, Il. 

East-West Magazine. Non-sectarian, devoted to spir- 
itual, psychological and educational subjects. 3880 
San Rafael Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Fore-an’-Aft, A magazine published once a month fea- 
turing literature and plans for small yachts for the 
owners of small crafts. Main Street, Huntington, 
N.. ¥. 

Gas Station Topics. 
petroleum products. 
sey City, N 


A monthly about retail sale of 
Tube Concourse Building, Jer- 
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Ghost Stories, Another MacFadden publication. 1926 
Broadway, New York. 

Groceries. A monthly dealing with the wholesale groc- 
ery trade. 51 Vesey Street, New York. 

McClure’s Magazine. Began with the June issue under 
the control of the International Magazine Company, 
Inc., as “a magazine of romance.” 119 West 40th 
Street, New York. 

Malice. A bi-monthly devoted to poetry, prose, draw- 
ings and a dash of Greenwich Village gossip. 

Metropolitan Magazine. A monthly publishing short 
stories, general articles, humorous verse, and jokes. 
1926 Broadway, New York. . 

Modern World. Monthly edited by Jesse Lee Bennett 
beginning October. “Will serve as an organ for 
the many movements concerned with the diffusion of 
non-nationalistic, non-partisan, non-sectarian and non- 
nationalistic, non-partisan, non-sectarian and non- 
doctrinaire knowledge.” Subscription $1.50. Published 
in Baltimore. 

Mohawk Rug Retailer. House organ containing help- 
ful information for floor covering salesmen. Pub- 
lished by Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Motorcoach. Devoted to the interests of passenger 
motor coaches and buses. William F. Noll, Inc. 

New Stories by New Writers. . Announced for early 
publication at 1120 Fifth Street, San Diego, Calif. 

North-west Miner. A monthly in the interests of min- 
ing operator, wholesaler and retailer. Published by 
Jackson Trade Pub. Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Oil Field Engineering. A quarterly devoted to en- 
gineering problems of drilling and pumping oil. Oil 
Field Eng. Co., Los Angeles. 

Pacific Coast Press. A monthly owned by a number of 
officials of the Four Railway Brotherhoods. 560 S. 
Main Street, Los Angeles. 

Parchment. A quarterly devoted exclusively to writings 
of under-graduates in American colleges. Macalester 
College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Pet Shop. For dealers selling birds, animals, fish and 
other pet stock. Joseph B. Byrne Pub. Co., Inc., 709 
6th Avenue, New York. 

Poetry Folio, A magazine of poetry. 5176 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Printers’ Digest. A monthly for the printing industry. 
Chicago. 

Radio Listener. Tells about the people who broadcast. 
53 Park Place, New York. 

Radio Research. To cover the latest radio scientific 
activities. 221 Fulton Street, New York. 

Roadside Profits. Devoted to the interest of roadside 
merchandising and catering stands. Lightner Pub. 
Co., 2721 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Snicker-Snacks. Humorous publication described as a 
monthly explosion of new fangled humor. 

Spice Box. Another magazine of humor. 

Square Deal. Champion of justice and the people’s 
rights. 17 West 60 Street, New York. 

Sun-Up. Maine’s own magazine. Woodgate Pub. Build- 
ing, Portland. 

Thought. A quarterly of the sciences and letters. 2868 
Woolworth Building, New York. 

Thrilling Tales. “Amazing adventure, modern mystery, 
thrilling true confession,” etc. Edited by Horace J. 
Gardner. Monthly. 

Toy Wares. A monthly for the retailer, wholesaler and 
jobber in the toy field. 149 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Vanderbilt Farmer. A weekly discussing Southern 
farming. Miami, Fla. 

Virginia. To make known the natural beauties and 
resort attractions of Virginia. State Chamber of 
Commerce, Richmond, Va. 

Wayfarer. A quarterly devoted to western poetry and 
brief prose. Mill Valley, Calif. 
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Wholesale Grocer News. A monthly for the wheles:|:- 
grocer. 332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Zest. A magazine which will run to humor in its varieys 


forms. 


DeaTHs 


A. B. C. Pathfinder Rail- 
road Guide 

All-Sports Magazine. 

Boy’s Gazette 

Boy’s Own Magazine 

California Poultry Journal 

Contact 

Fighting Romances 

Florida News 

Home Happiness 

Home Lands 

Industrial News Survey 

Inter-America 

Inter-American 

Jester 

Lone Star Sport Magazine 

Millinery Digest 

Motorist 

Movie Monthly 

Money Making Oppor- 
tunities 


National Thought Pictures 

National Spectator 

Needle Arts 

New Sensations 

Oral Hygiene 

Pet Stock World 

Philadelphian 

Police Stories 

Radio Industry 

Radio Journal 

Radio Progress 

Real Estate News and In- 
vestor’s Magazine 

Restaurant and Tea Room 
Journal 

Smiles and Giggles 

Sport Life 

True Indian Stories 

Western Farmer 


MISCELLANEOUS 

American Legion Weekly became a monthly in July... 

American Restaurant Digest is to be continued as 
Restaurant Digest. 

American Review will discontinue after January 1. 

American Teacher resumes publication. 

Beautiful America has suspended. 

Business Law World has combined with Current Busi- 
ness Reports. 

Contemporary Verse suspends publication. 

Designer combines with Delineator beginning November. 

Drug and Chemical Markets became two separate pa- 
pers—Drug Markets issued fortnightly and Chemical 
Markets issued weekly. 

Far West Illustrated continues as True Western Stories. 

Farmer’s Dispatch of St. Paul has suspended. Sub- 
scription lists taken over by Farm Life of Spencer, 
Ind. 

Junior Life is continued as Pure Words with the 
issue for last June. 
Little Folks has combined with Junior Home Magazine. 
Living Age has changed price from $5 a year to $4. 
Lumber World Review continues as Chicago Lumber- 
man, since September. é 
Motor Transcript continues as Operation and Mainte- 

nance. 

Movie Magazine is now called Pictures. 

Mystery Magazine has resumed publication as a semi- 
monthly. 

National Financial News has merged with the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street. 

Office Manager is merged with American Stationer ani 
continues as American Stationer and Office Manager. 

Ou the Air has combined with Better Radio. 

Radio Digest is now published semi-monthly. 

Radio in the Home continues as Radio Home. 

Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stories continue as 
a bi-monthly. 

Shipper and Carrier is to be merged with Packing and 
Shipping. 

Social Index ‘and Woman’s National News resumed 
publication in October. 

Southern Poultry Journal merged with Dixie Dairy and 
Poultry Journal. Published under the latter title 
beginning with the October number. 

Thrilling Tales has deferred publication. 

Tourist News has absorbed Zephyr and Tropic Maga- 
zine. 
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How to Write and 


How to Deliver 
an Oration 


by Frederick Houk Law, Ph. D. 
Head of the Department of English in the Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City 
12 mo. 162 pages $1.50 

Dr. Law has been for thirty years a teacher of English 
and of Public Speaking. He has written fourteen success- 
ful textbooks. His experience has shown him whai the 
teacher needs, as well as what the pup:! needs, and he 
has as the whole fruit of his experience into this pew 
book 

The volume, while intended primarily for a class text, 
HAS BEEN WRITTEN ALSO AROUND THE NEEDS 
OF THE CONTESTANTS IN THE VARIOUS AN- 
NUAL ORATORICAL CONTESTS. It is short, simple, 
and practical, and admirably adapted to its purpose. 

A copy will be sent without charge, for examination, to 
any Superintendent, or Principal, or Teacher of Public 
Speaking who will apply on the official letterhead, men- 
tioning this advertisement. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Educational Department 


New York, N. Y. 


British Books: 
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NEW STANDARD REFERENCE WoRK 


A GUIDE TO THE PRINTED 
MATERIALS FOR ENGLISH SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC HISTORY, 
1750-1850 


By Judith B. Williams 


Associate Professor in the Department of 
History in Wellesley College 


Bes first outline survey of this important 
field, with complete bibliographies. The Guide 
will be of particular use to students of economics 
who are interested in the historical aspects, and 
to students of modern English history. It should 
be on the shelf of every reference library. 

An outline is given of each important topic, 
followed by critical comments and lists of con- 
temporary ‘and modern works dealing with the 
subject in this period. Among the topics so 
treated are: economic theory, the problem of 
population, prices, commerce, money and _ bank- 
ing, public finance, transportation, machinery and 
engineering, agriculture, mining, the textile in- 
dustry, the factory system, co-operation, trade 
unions, the criminal code, education 


Two volumes. Pp. xix+535; vi+652. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway New York 


$10.00 


Have You a British Agent? 


The Psychology of Skill 


By Dr. W. F. Book 


Professor of Psychology, Indiana University 


A firm that supplies to over one hundred 

British Libraries and therefore claims excep- 

tional experience in the handling of British 

Books, will serve you satisfactorily if they 
are your British agents. 


This firm is Messrs W. & R. HOLMES, 3-11 

DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW. Besides 

their large British interests, they have con- 

nexions all over the world, and would gladly 

add you to their mailing and export list. 
Terms and service of the best. 


Originally published in 1908, this work was 
very soon out of print. Teachers of educational 
psychology who wished to assign it to their classes 
called for it in vain; investigators who wished to 
refer to it were unable to obtain copies; teachers 
of typewriting have likewise been unable to se- ii 
cure it. In the attempt to meet this demand, ‘ 
which has been growing greater as years have 
passed, the book has now been thoroughly re- 
vised and reprinted. This scientific study has 
long been regarded as a standard piece of work. : id 
It has aroused interest in three respects (1) be- 
cause of the contribution that it makes to 
knowledge about the learning processes; (2) as 
a sample of a type analysis that ought to be ‘ 
employed in the study of all human activities, 
particularly vocational activities; (3) because of 
the intrinsic value of the facts about typewriting 
which it reveals. 


Write for their varied catalogues, which are 

mailed gratis: they are of high commercial 

quality, constructed so as to meet as happily 

as possible the convenience of the busy 
librarian. 


Cables: Literary, Glasgow. 


Price $2.00. Regular discount to dealers 


A.B.C. 5th and 6th Editions. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. i 
W. & R. HOLMES New York Chicago Boston San Francisco ! 


3-11 Dunlop Street GLASGOW 


Library Book Outlook 


fone height of the fall publishing-season has 
been reached and passed, and it is necessary 
to clear the shelves of an accumulation of books 
that are worthy of consideration, some of which 
have had to be passed over heretofore by reason 
of being crowded out by more timely or more 
immediately important titles. 

Travel and biography again lead in the num- 
ber and importance of new books issued during 
the past fortnight. Around the World in 
Twenty-eight Days, by Linton Wells (910, 
Houghton-Mifflin, $3.50), tells of a race against 
time, made during the past summer by a Detroit 
capitalist-sportsman and a newspaper-man. East 
of the Sun and West of the Moon, by Theodore 
and Kermit Roosevelt (915.4, Scribner, $3.50), 
is the illustrated record of the adventures of the 
brothers Roosevelt to the Roof of the World in 
search of curious specimens of game. Ten 
Weeks with the Chinese Bandits (915.1, Dodd- 
Mead, $3), is the story ef a physician attached 
to the Rockefeller Hospital in Peking, who was 
captured by bandits in Manchuria, in 1925. De- 
natured Africa, by Daniel W. Streeter (916, 
Putnam, $2.50), gives an amateur traveller’s 
views of the continent, and is characterized by 
freshness and humor. Sailing Across Europe, 


by Negley Farson (914, Century, $3..50), tells 


in breezy fashion of a trip on European water- 
ways, from the North Sea to the Black Sea, in 
a small boat. The People Next Door, by George 
Creel (917.2, Day, $4). is an interpretative ac- 
count of Mexico and the Mexicans. The Spell 
of the Caribbean Islands, by Archie Bell 
(917.29, L. C. Page, $3.75), is a new addition 
to the well-known and excellent Spell Series. 
By Waterways to Gotham, by Lewis R. Free- 
man (917, Dodd-Mead, $3), is the story of a 
trip from Milwaukee to the city of New York, 
made in an eighteen-foot motor-launch. Amer- 
ican Soundings, by John St. Loe Strachey 
(917.3, Appleton, $2.50), gives this noted Eng- 
lish journalist’s impressions received during his 
recent visit to this country. 

The Days of My Life, by Sir H. Rider Hag- 
gard (Longmans, 2 v. $7.50), is the autobiog- 
raphy of this well-known English novelist. 

There are two biographical works on George 
Washington, from different angles. W. E. Wood- 
ward’s George Washington, the Image and the 
Man (Boni and Liveright, $4), is a rather idol- 
smashing piece of work; while Rupert Hughes’ 
George Washington (Morrow, $4) covers the 
first thirty years of his life, giving the story as 
much as possible in Washington’s own words. 

Other biographical works include: Benjamin 
Franklin, the First Civilized American, by Phil- 


lips Russell (Brentano’s, $5), which makes use 
of much new material; Darwin, by Gamalie| 
Bradford (Houghton-Mifflin, $3.50), a charac. 
teristically charitable account of the prime 
mover in the present-day controversy between 
science and religion; A Victorian American, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, by Herbert s. 
Gorman (Doran, $5), a modern estimate of the 
poet; Turgenev, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky (Cen- 
tury, $4), the first adequate biography of the 
great Russian novelist; Edison, the Man and 
His Work, by George S. Bryan (Knopf, $1), a 
full-length biography, making use of much un- 
published material; Memories of a Happy Life, 
by William Lawrence (Houghton-Mifflin, $5), 
the complete autobiography to date of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts, who has 
filled that post for thirty-three years; Scouting 
on Two Continents, by Frederick R. Burnham 
(Doubleday-Page, $5), being the reminiscences 
of a soldier who fought for thirty years on the 
frontier in our West, and then joined Cecil 
Rhodes in Africa; and two somewhat similar 
books—Reminiscences of Transatlantic Travel- 
lers, by Charles T. Spedding (Lippincott, $5), 
telling of the celebrities met by the author as 
purser of the “Aquitania” and other Cunard 
liners, together with other sea-experiences, and 
Ships and People, by J. C. Beaumont (Stokes. 
$5), the author of which, as medical officer of 
the “Majestic,” in his many trips across the At- 
lantic, has met nearly every European and 
American celebrity. 

Modern Great Americans, by Frederick Houk 
Law (920, Century, $2), contains short biogra- 
phies of John Burroughs, Mark Twain, General 
Pershing, Elihu Root, and others. 

Letters of a Roman Gentleman (Houghton- 
Mifflin, $4), consists of selections from the cor- 
respondence of Cicero, translated by Arthur 
Patch McKinlay. 

The new issue of Who’s Who in America— 
the volume for 1926-7—is now available (920, 
Marquis, $8.50). 

In History we have the following new books: 
Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet, by David 
Franklin Houston (973.91, Doubleday-Page, 2 v.. 
$10), which is an account of the cabinet-delib- 
erations of the war-years (1913-1920) by a 
former Secretary of Agriculture and of the 
Treasury. I Seek the Truth, by the Ex-Crown 
Prince of Germany (943, Sears, $4), is a rea- 
soned and moderate statement of the German 
case, based on documents consulted by the au- 
thor in Germany. Trails of the Troubadours, 
by Raimon De Loi (944, Century, $3), follows 
the trails of the troubadowrs thru southern 
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istory MAYA Discussion 


ARCHITECTURE 


by George Oakley Totten 


Art and Archaeology says: “Maya Architecture” 
is likely to prove indispensable to all teachers of 
theory and composition and deserves a place of 
honor in every library.” 


Hartley Alexander says: 

“Mr. Totten’s is a really notable collection of 
plates, the finest since Maudsley and the Pea- 
body Memoirs.” 

Prof. Alfred M. Tozzer of Harvard University 
says: “I know of no book where a better survey 
of the whole field of Maya archaeology may be 
obtained.” 

Bulletin, Pan American Union: “Of recent works 
the most beautiful is ‘Maya Architecture’ just 
off the press, a volume containing 250 pages, 
296 illustrations, mostly half-tones and 8 plates 
in color. The book sells for only $25.00 and 
costs nearly that to publish.” 


Published by 


THE MAYA PRESS, 
808—17th St., Washington, D. C. 


“Grover 


Cleveland 


as Buffalo 
Knew Him” 


by CHARLES H. ARMITAGE 


A VALUABLE PIECE OF | 
AMERICANA | 


Biographical material on Grover Cleveland {s not 
too abundant. 

The years he spent in Buffalo, where he rose from 
obscurity to the Governorship of New York State, 
have been neglected almost entirely. 

Mr. Armitage has supplied the deficiency with a 
scholarly yet readable account of a great President's 
youth and young manhood. 


Published by the BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
For Sale By 
Otto Ulbrich & Co., 386 Main St., Buffalo 
Cloth, 280 Pages, Illustrated, $2.00 


The History of the Brass Industry of the United States 


First printed in 1909, revised edition 1626 


A statement of the beginning, development and present status of the industry. Recognized 
since its first publication as the only authoritative history of this important branch of manufac- 


ture. 


The first edition has been out of print for many years. 


This book is essential in any 


collection intended to cover the industrial history of this country. 


175 pages, 24 portraits, index and bibliography 
Published by the author 


Price $2 net postpaid 


WILLIAM G. LATHROP 


Mount Carmel, Connecticut 


TWO COMPLETE BOOKS UNDER ONE COVER 


An Army Boy of the Sixties: 
A STORY of the PLAINS 


And After 
SIXTY YEARS 


Personal experiences of a private soldier in the U. S. Regular Army on the old 
Overland, Oregon and Bozeman Trails in the Sixties, when Red Cloud and his Sioux 


Warriors were fighting for their own lands and existence. 
A trip over the same territory sixty years after, showing present conditions and the 


wonderful changes civilization has brought forth. 
Map. 83 illustrations. 


Only 100 copies are available and no more will be made. 
A. B. OSTRANDER, 227% Belmont Avenue North, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


Attractively bound; 392 pages. 


Price $4.00. 
Order it from the Author, 
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France and reconstructs their lives and times. 

Sociological books of timely interest and im- 
portance include, among others, the following: 
Notes on Democracy, by H. L. Mencken (353, 
Knopf, $2.50), in which American democracy 
is severely criticized; Prohibition at Its Worst, 
by Irving Fisher (178, Macmillan, $1.75), an 
authoritative discussion of the hygienic good, the 
economic good, and the social good of Prohibi- 
tion; Selected Articles on States-Rights, com- 
piled by Lamar T. Beman (342, Wilson, $2.40), 
in the well-known Handbook Series; The Drift- 
ing Home, by Ernest R. Groves (392, Hough- 
ton-Miffin, $1.75), in which a_ sociology-pro- 
fessor discusses some of the outstanding social 
problems of the modern home; New Schools in 
the Old World, by Carleton Washburne (371, 
Day, $1.75), being the results of a special tour 
of observation made to progressive schools in 
England and the European continent; The New 
Leadership in Industry, by Sam A. Lewisohn 
(331, Dutton, $2), which presents a new view of 
the causes of unemployment and other labor- 
problems; and the University Debaters’ Annual 
for 1925-6, prepared by Edith M. Phelps (808, 
Wilson, $2.25), containing the reports (con- 
structive and rebuttal speeches) of recent inter- 
collegiate debates on nine important topics. 

In the special field of Literature we have Ber- 
nard Shaw's Translations and Tomfooleries 
(822, Brentano’s, $2.25), containing six short 
plays by Shaw and a translation of Siegfried 
Trebitsch’s “Jitta’s Atonement”; Siegfried Sas- 
soon’s Satirical Poems (821, Viking Press, 
$1.50), his first book of poems to be published 
in seven years; John Buchan’s Homilies and 
Recreations (824, Houghton-Mifflin, $3), essays 
by the well-known English novelist-historian; 
Frances Lester Warner’s Surprising the Family 
(814, Houghton-Miffin, $1.75), with new essays 
on human relationships by the author of “Endi- 
cott and I”; Ben Ray Redman’s Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson (811.7, McBride, $1), a orlticn! 
consideration of the poet’s work, issued in the 
Modern American Writers series; and Contem- 
porary American Criticism, compiled by James 
C. Bowman (810.1, Holt, $2), being a collec- 
tion of essays by prominent writers, dealing with 
the various controversies that have recently 
arisen in American literary criticism. 

Miscellaneous new non-fiction titles comprise 
The Anatomy of Science, by Gilbert N. Lewis 
(504, Yale Univ. Pr., $3), designed to aid the 
layman in keeping up with the current trends 
of scientific thought; Romance of Geology, by 
Enos A. Mills (550, Doubleday-Page, $3), sub- 
titled “Adventures with glaciers, rivers, and 
wind, fossil- hunting, trailing ancient seashores, 
and following mirages of the desert”; Modern 


Science and People’s Health, edited by Benja- 


min C. Gruenberg 


(614, Norton, $2.50), in 


The Library Journal 


which specialists in anatomy, chemistry, psychi- 
atry, etc., tell what their respective sciences are 
doing to promote the public health; The Brain 
and the Mind, by Paul Siinner (130, Frank- 
Maurice, $1.50), ceiling the development of 
the subject, from the Greeks onward, and giving 
a clear account of the position of present-day 
thought on the subject; Jesus, Man of Genius. 
by J. Middleton Murry (232, Harper, $2.50), a 
new interpretation, by the editor of the London 
Nation and Athenaeum; and Orpheus, or The 
Music of the Future, by W. J. Turner (780, Dut- 
ton, $1), in the excellent To-day and To-morrow 
series. 

The late-fall fiction titles are: The Kays, hy 
Margaret Deland (Harper, $2), a new story of 
Old Chester, in the days of the Civil War; My 
Mortal Enemy, by Willa S. Cather (Knopf. 
$2.50), a short novel—122 pages—depicting 
nineteenth-century woman’s tragedy; The Dark 
Dawn, by Martha Ostenso (Dodd-Mead, $2). a 
new novel of Midwest farm-life by the author 
of the prize-winning “Wild Geese”; and The 
Orphan Angel, by Elinor Wylie (Knopf, $2.50). 
a story of America in the first part of the nine- 
teenth century, the hero being a genius 
(Shelley). 

Of recent new books dealing with subjects 
already more or less well covered by existing 
volumes, the following may prove useful for re- 
placing old, out-of-date works, or for supple- 
menting other volumes on the respective sub- 
jects: 

In Philosophy :—Mental Tests, Their History. 
Principles, and Applications, by Frank Nugent 
Freeman (136, Houghton-Mifflin, $2.40); Man 
Is War, by John Carter (172, Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3.50) ; The Book of Marriage, by twenty-four 
famous authors, all edited by Count Hermann 
Keyserling (173, Harcourt-Brace, $5) ; and Pro- 
hibition in the United States, by D. Leigh Colvin 
(178, Doran, $5). 

In Religion:—This Believing World, by 
Lewis Browne (290, Macmillan, $3.50), a popu- 
lar account of religious beliefs; The Book No- 
body Knows (220, Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), treat- 
ing of the Bible; Evolution and Creation, by 
Sir Oliver Lodge (213, Doran, $2), asserting the 
author’s belief in evolution as a factor in man- 
kind’s development toward perfection; Land- 
marks in the Struggle Between Science and Re- 
ligion, by James Young Simpson (215, Doran. 
$2); The Modern Sunday-School, by George H. 
Archibald (268, Century, $2); The Pope, by 
Jean Carrére (282, Holt, $3.50), a history of 
the Papacy and the Pope’s temporal power; and 
Christian Science, by Sir William Barrett (289. 
Holt, $1.75), a non-partisan examination. 

In Sociology:—The Equipment of the Social- 
Worker, by Elizabeth Macadam (300, Holt. 
$2.50) ; History of Human Society, by Frank W. 
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PORTRAIT CALENDAR OF WORLD HEROES 


Composed of a cover page and 12 sheets, 10 by 18 
inches, each with a portrait of one of the twelve heroes 
selected by students of the world in the competition of 
the past year and with the winning essay on that hero. 
All of these sheets, beautifully printed in black: with a 
colored border, are held together by a stout binding at 
the top and provided with a cord for suspending the cal- 
endar against the wall. Most appropriate for living- 
room, study, den, office, or schoolroom. Single copies, 
so cents; 3 for $1, postpaid. 


“AMERICA FIRST” (posters in two sizes and cards in 
two sizes) available in any quantity. Posters, in two 
colors, 15 cents each. 


BOOKS OF GOODWILL 


By Florence Brewer Boeckel 


I 
THROUGH THE GATEWAY 
For boys and girls in the grades 
$33 per 100, 50 cents each, postpaid 


II 
ACROSS BORDERLINES 

For young people of high school age 

$50 per 100, 75 cents each, postpaid. 
These books are intended to help young folks learn 
how to live together happily in an interdependent world 
—to add to the love of country and not take from it. 
Sold by the set for $1. 


LIST OF OTHER PUBLICATIONS ON REQUEST 


National Council for Prevention of War 
532 Seventeenth St., N. W., | Washington, D. C. 


For Preserving Leather Bindings 


TRADE 
MARK 


New Life for Leather 


_ Old or worn leather-bound books restored and preserved 
for longer usefulness. 

“Leathervita” replaces the animal oil taken out of the 

skin by the acid tanning processes. It is a lubricant that 
makes the leather flexible and increases its wearing qualli- 
ties. Offsets the natural drying-out of age or from steam- 
heated libraries. 
_ All leather bindings of Dr. Otto Vollbehr’s collection of 
incunabula recently brought over from Germany for the 
Eucharistic Congress in Chicago, were treated with 
“Leathervita” before being shipped back home. Some of 
these were over 400 years old. 

Many other public and private libraries have been 
treated with ‘“Leathervita,” and with every application 
the life of a binding has been materially lengthened. 

_An ounce of “Leathervita” will add ten years to the 
life of any leather-bound book. 

“Leathervita’” is an emulsion, colorless and odorless, 
and will not damage or discolor the most delicate binding. 
It is highly recommended by Dr. Vollbehr and many other 
experienced bonk-collectors, whose testimonials will be 
submitted on request. 

A sample can of ‘Leathervita’ will be sent free to any 
librarian or book collector who will test it out on his 
leather book-bindings. 


J. C. LEWIS COMPANY 
2 West 47th Street New York City 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, LEIPZIG 


German Library Agent 


Current and Out of Print Books, Continuations, Subscriptions 
What Librarians Say About O. H. Service: 


(6) “...much better than we ever had from other agents.” 


what the Librarian of an important Club wrote us recently 


“July 15, 1996. 


THIS IS regarding orr UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


“Some five years ago you furnished the Library of the Unt 
versity Club with a set of your patent Universal Magazine Binders 
for periodicals. They have proven so very satisfactory that I am 
enclosing an order for another batch. 

“Our present set has had very hard usage and has fulfilled all 
our expectations, but they have to be replaced as they are badly 


“I do not hesitate to say that your Binders are the only ones 
that can ‘stand the racket’ of Club misuse. I would not have any 
other in use, even if I could buy them for a cent a car load.” 


The UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


is made by 


The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
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Blackmar (309, Scribner, $3); 1825-1925, a 
Century of Stupendous Progress, by Joseph 
McCabe (309, Putnam, $1.50); A First-Course 
in Statistical Method, by G. Irving Gavett (311, 
McGraw-Hill, $3.50); Introduction to Social 
Statistics, by Clarence G. Dittmer (311, Shaw, 
$2.50); The United States and Mexico, 1821- 
1924, by Fred J. Rippy (327, Knopf, $5); How 
to Organize and How to Conduct a Meeting, by 
W. H. F. Henry (328.1, Noble, $1.25); The 
Industrial Executive, by B. A. Franklin (330, 
Ronald Press, $1.25); Readings in Trade- 
Unionism, by David J. Saposs (331, Doran, 
$2); Arbitration and Business-Ethics, by Clar- 
ence F, Birdseye (331.1, Appleton, $2.50); Fi- 
nancial Independence, How to Win it, by Harvey 
A. Blodgett (332, Appleton, $1.50); Profitable 
Investing, by John Moody (322, Forbes, $2.50) ; 
Investment, by Hastings Lyon (332, Houghton- 
Mifflin, $3.50) ; Fundamentals of Investment, by 
Samuel O. Rice (332, Shaw, $5); A Woman 
and Her Money, by Elizabeth Frazer (332, 
Doran, $1.50); Analyzing Financial Statements, 
by Stephen Gilman (332, Ronald, $3.50); The 
Rise of Modern Industry, by J. L. L. Hammond 
(338, Harcourt-Brace, $2.75); Management in 


The Library Journal 


the Factory, by Glenn L. Gardiner (338, Me. 
Graw-Hill, $2); Curing the Criminal, by Jesse 
0. (364, Macmillan, $2.50); Rural 
School Administration and Supervision, by J. 
Boraas (371, Heath, $2) ; The Administration of 
Consolidated and Village Schools, by John ¢. 

Almack (371, Houghton-Mifflin, $2.40); EJo- 
ments of Child-Training, by R. J. Gale ( 372, 
Holt, $2); Progressive Trends in Rural Educa- 
tion, by A, D. Mueller (379.1, Century, $2): 
The Junior High School, by William A. Smith 
(373, Macmillan, $2); The American Public 
School, by John Louis Horn (379, Century, $2) ; 
Government-Owned Corporations, by Harold A. 
Van Dorn (380, Knopf, $3); The Romance of 
World-Trade, by Alfred P. Dennis (380, Holt. 
$4); Discriminating Duties and the American 
Merchant Marine, by Lloyd W. Maxwell (387, 
Wilson, $2.25); Woman’s Dilemma, by Alice 
Beal Parsons (396, Crowell, $2.50); and A 
Study of Costume, from the Days of the Egyp- 
tians to Modern Times, by Elizabeth Sage (391, 
Scribner, $2). 


Lous N. Feirei. 
Brooklyn Public Library. 


Recent Bibliographies 


Aspomen—DisEases 
Cope, Zachary. Clinical researchs in acute abdominal disease. 
Oxford. Bibls. (Oxford medical pubs.). 
See also 
Accipent Prevention 
De Blois, L. A. Industrial safety organization for executive 
and engineer. McGraw-Hill. Bibi. footnotes. 
Arronautics—CoM MERCIAL 
Bonomo, Oscar. L’aviation commerciale; étude commerciale 
comparée des moyens de transports modernes. Paris: F. L. 
Vivien. 2p. bibl. 
Acricutture, See Taxation—Morocco. 
American Fiction 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Public Library. The gold star list [of] 
American fiction 1821-1926; five hundred titles classified by sub- 
ject, with notes, 29p. pap. 25c. 
Americans tN Encianp, See Lire ano Customs— 
aND CENTURIES. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Roheim, Geza. Social anthropology.  Liveright. bibl. 
$7.50. 
AxcuirecturE, AMERICAN 
Major, Howard. The domestic architecture of the early Ameri- 
ean republic, the Greek revival. Lippincott. Bibl, 5. 
TEACHING 
Foran, T. G. Measurements in the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
Washington: Catholic University of America. 3p. bibl, (Ed. 
research bulls., v. 1, nos. 4, 5). 
Art, Primitive 
Vatter, Ernst. Religiése Plastik der Naturvilker. Frankfurt 
a/M: Frankfurter Verlags-Anstalt. 19p. bibls. 
Brotocy—History 
Nordenskiild, Erik. Die Geschichte der Biologie; ein Uber- 
blick. Jena: Gustav Fischer. Llp. bibl. 
Biotocy—Strupy anp TErACHING 
Finley, C. W. Biology im secondary schools and the training 
of biology teachers. Teachers College, Columbia University. 5p. 
bibl. $1.50. (Contribs to ed., no. 199), 
Birps— Micration 
Thomson, A. L. Problems of bird-migration. Houghton. Bibls. 
$5. 
Bizer, Gronces 
Parker, D. C. Georges Bizet, his life and works, Harper. 
Bibl. $2. (Masters of music). 
Burdett, Osbert. William Blake. Macmitlan. 2p. bibl. $1.25. 
(English men of letters, new ser.). 


Brain. See Minp anv Bopy. 


Carnotic Cuurcu—History 


Cunningham, Susan. A book of church history. Longmans. 
Bibls. $1.25. 
See Nervous Systea—Surcery. 
California State Dept. of Public Welfare. Public welfare or- 
ganizations in California. Sacramento: California State Printing 
Office, J. F. King, State Printer. 2p. bibl. 
Cuartes I. Kine or 
Coit, C. W. The life of Charles the first, the royal martyr. 
Houghton. 3p. bibl. 
Stupy 
Child Study Association of America, comp. Guidance of child- 
hood and youth; readings in child study. Macmillan. Bibl. foot- 
notes, $1.50. 
CuitpreN—Care AND 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Children’s Bureau and 
other pubs. relating to children: list of pubs. for sale... . 2p. 
July 1926. (Price List 71, 7th ed.). 
Cuimpren’s Prays. See Drama. 
Cuina—Inpustries AND Resources 
Vinacke, H. M. Problems of industrial development in China: 
a preliminary study. Princeton. 3p. bibl. 2. 
Curistianity. See Jews—Reticion. 
Cottece ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
Whitman, A. D. The value of the examinations of the College 
Entrance Examinations Board as predictions of success in college. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 10p. bibl. pap. 
Cookery For INSTITUTIONS 
Burnett, J. H. Institution handbook on feeding in educational 
institutions; a plea for standardization. [Murfreesboro, ? Tenn.] 
3p. bibl. 
CorroraTion Law—FRance 
Michel, Jean. Guide pratique du droit fiscal des sociétés fran- 
caises. 2. ed., rev. et augm. Paris: Administration des ‘‘Juris- 


Classeurs.’’ Bibls. 


Corres, Hernanno 
Sedgwick, H. D. Cortes tha conqueror. Bobbs. 4p. bibl. $5. 
Country Lire 
Taylor, C. C. Rural sociology; a study of rural problems. 
Harper. Bibls. $3. (Harper’s social science ser.). 
Crime anp CriIMINALs 
Parsons, P. A. Crime and the criminals. Knopf. Bibls. $3. 
Dairyinc 
Wright, M. F., comp. Periodicals relating to dairying. U. S. 
— Agricultural Economics. 22 mim. p. June 1926. (Bibl. 
no. 16). 
Demonotocy. See Wircncrart, 
Denmark—Forticn RELATIONS 
Hill, C. E. The Danish sound dues. and the command of the 
Baltic; a study of internationa) relations. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
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in book selection—in binding workmanship—in handling o1ders—indeed, in every 
phase of our relationship with libraries—these and synonymous terms characterize 
HUNTTING SERVICE. Ask the libraries we serve. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Booksellers and Bookbinders 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 


If Books Could Be Better Any Book of Any Publisher 
Bound We Would Do It In Any Binding 


THOROUGH, CONSCIENTIOUS, PAINSTAKING 


| 
| 


Lansing, SWagenccord Mich. 


BOOK-SELLERS LIBRARY BOOK-BINDERS 


Instead of writing to scores of publishers for your new books, send your 
complete list to us. We re-sew and re-enforce all new books so they never 
need re-binding. Orders filled promptly. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


“Our Binding Outwears the Book” 


ENGLISH PIGSKIN 


TO LIBRARIANS: 

Importing our own selected Pigskin direct from England enables us to give our cus- 
tomers the benefit thereof. 

Therefore you will be able to obtain your one-half leather books bound in Imported 
Pigskin at our regular one-half leather prices. 

All material used by us is selected under our own supervision. Ask for Price List. 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 


LIBRARY BINDERS NEWARK, N. J. 


UPERINTENDENTS of Childrens’ Departments in Public Libraries and 
Childrens’ Librarians are invited to send for Chivers new catalog comprising 
over five thousand juvenile replacements. 

This catalog was compiled from Chivers records of orders received from 
libraries throughout the United States and Canada—1905 to 1926. 


How many copies do you wish us to send? 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
Cary Building, 126 Nassau Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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University Press. bibl. $5. 
Densy See Porrmny. 
Drama 

Moses, M. J., ed. Another treasury of plays for children. 

Little. 5p. bibl. $3. 
Drawincs, FLEMisH 

Muchall-Viebrook, T. W. Flemish drawings of the seventeenth 

century. McBride. Bib). $5. (Drawings of the great masters). 
Drawines, IraLian 

Ede, H. S. Florentine drawings of the Quattrocento. McBride. 

Bible. $5. (Drawings of the great mastere). 
Economics 

Sarkar, B. K. Economic development: snapshots of world- 
movements in commerce, economic legislation, industrialism and 
technical education. Madras, India: B. G. Paul. Bib). Res. 8. 

EpucaTion—GREECE 

Gennadius, J. A sketch of the history of education in Greece. 

47 Moray pl., Edinburgh: Scottish National Committee. Bib). 
Epucation—U. S, 

Norton, J. K. Education and the federa] government. Wash- 
ington: Nationa] Education Assn. %p. bib). 

EpucatTionaL Psycnoiocy. See Psycnorocy, Epucationar. 
Encianp—Economic Conpiriens 

Waters, C. M. A short survey of the economic development of 
England and the colonies, 1874-1914. 38 Great Ormond st., Lon- 
don, W.C. 1: Noel Dougias. Bibi. 7s. 6d. 

Encianp—SociaL Lire ann Customs—l8Tn 19TH Centuries 

Spiller, R. E. The American in England; during the first half 
century of independence. Holt. 9p. bibl. $4. 

Essays 

Crothers, S. M. The modern essay. A.L. A. Bibl. 50c.: 

pap. 35c. (Reading with purpose). 
Evcenics 

Hirsch, N. D. M. A study of natho-racial, menta! differences. 
Worcester, Mase.: Clark University. Bibl. footnotes. $3.50; pap. 
$2. (Genetic psych. monographs, v. 1, nos. 3 and 4). 

See also INTELLIGENCE. 
Evrore—History, 
Davis, W. S. Europe since Waterloo. Century. l2p. bibl. $6. 
Evrorran War—Cavses 

William of Germany, ex-Crown-Prince. I seek the truth. New 

York: J. H. Sears. Bibl. footnotes. $4. 
Faita Cure 

McAlpin, E. A. Faith, health and common sgnse. Doran. 4p. 

bib]. $1.50. (Doran's modern readers’ bookshelf}. 
Ficrion, See Amenican Fiction, 
Fremisn Art. See Drawincs, Fiemisr. 
Foreign ExcHAance 

Volta, Riccardo dalla. La crisi dei cambi. Firenze: G. Barbera. 
Bibi. footnotes. 

Frency Lirerarurr—19TH Century—Histony anp CRriTicisM. See 

Gautier, 

FUNDAMENTALISM 

Keyser, L. S. The conflict of fundamentalism and modernism. 

Burlington, Iowa: Lutheran Literary Board. 2p. bibl. 30c. 
THEOPHILE 

Palache, J. G. Gautier and the romantics. Viking Press. 8p. 
bibl. $3. 

Gexman LireraTure—History Century. 

Weber, P. C. America in imaginative German literature in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Columbia. 17p. bibl. $2.50; 
pap. $2. 

See also RomanticismM—ENCLAND. 

Granps. See Prrsonanity. 
GoLpEnrop 

Marsh, C. D., and others. Rayless goldenrod as a poisonous 

plant. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bibl. 5c. (Bull. no. 1391). 
GoveRNMENT OWNERSHIP 
Van Dorn, H. A. Government owned corporations. Knopf. 
Bib]. footnotes. $3. 
See Epucarion—Greece. 
Hawau—History 
Kuykendall], R. S. A bistory of Hawaii. Macmillan. 2p. bibl. 


Scroors 
Flemming, C. W. W. A detailed analysis of achievement in the 
high schoo!. Teachers College, Columbia University. 6p. bibl. 
$1.50. (Contribs. to ed., no. 196). 
Insects, INJuRIOUS AND BENEFICIAL 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Insects; bees, honey, and 
insects injurious to man, animals, plants, and crops; list of pubs. 
for sale... . 2)p. July 1926. (Price List 41, 17th ed.). 
INTELLICENCE 
Allen. Grace. The families whence bigh intelligence springs. 
Washington: Carnegie Inst. 2p. bibl. (Eugenice record off. 
bull. no. 25). 
IRRIGATION 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents, Irrigation, drainage, and 
water power: list of pubs. for sale... . 2)p. July 1926. (Price 
List 42, 17th ed.). 
Iranian Ant. See Drawincs, 
Jaran— History 
Scherer, J. A. B. The romance of Jepan thru the ages. Doran. 
Bibl. footnotes. $3.50. 
Juws—RExicion 
Newman, 1. 1. Jewish influence on Christisr reform movements. 
Columbia. 2p. bibl. (Thesis, Pb.D., 1926). 
Journ anism 
Hole, M. C. The early Latin American press; and the develop- 
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ment of the press of the Argentine republic. Pan American Union. 
Bibl. Se. Miscellany no. 6). Reprinted from Pan American 
Union Bulletin, April 1926). 
See also NEWSPAPERS. 
JuveniLe DEeLinquency 
Raubenheimer, A. S. An experimenta] study of aome behavier 
traits of the potentially delinquent boy. Albany, New York 
Psychological Review Co. 2p. bibl. pap. $1.50 (Psych. mor 
Vv. XXxiv, no. 6). 
Kinker, Gorrrriep 
De Jonge, A. R. Gottfried Kinke] as politica! and social thinke: 
Columbia. 6p. bibl. $2.25; pap. $1.75. (Germanic studies). 
Lapor anv Lasoninc CLasses—ENGLAND 
Redford, Arthur. Labor migration in England, 1800-1850. Lon, 
mans. Bib]. footnotes. 
See also Srmixes Lockouts—Great Britain. 
Lapon Lasoninc Crasses—Unitep States 
Coombs, Whitney. The wages of unskilled labor in manufac- 
turing industries in the United States, 1890-1924. Columbia. 12p. 
bibl. $2.25. (Studies in bist., ec. and public law, no. 283), 
Lasor Unions 
Wolfson, Theresa. The woman worker and the trade unions. 
New York: Internationa] Publishers. 2p. bib). $1.75. 
Law 
Mott, R. L. Due process of law. Bobbs. Bibi. footnotes. $5 
or Concress. See U. S. Lipnary oF COoncress. 
Licnens 
Tobier, Friedrich. Biologie der Flechten; Entwicklung und 
Begriff des Symbiose. Berlin: Borntraeger. 37p. bib!. 
MaLeprancue, Nicoras, 1638-1715 
Stieler, Georg. Nikolaus Malebranche. Stuttgart: Fromanc. 
2p. bibl. 
Mancini, HonTense 
Hartmann, C. H. The vagabond duchess. Dutton. Bibl. foo:- 
notes. $5. 
MaTHEMATICs—HisTory 
Heiberg, J. L. Geschichte der Mathematik und Naturwissen 
schaften im Altertum. Mincbhen: C. H. Beck. Bibl. footnotes. 
MEDICINE 
Ebstein, E. H., ed. Deutsche Arzte-Reden aus dem 19%. Jabr 
bundert. Berlin: Springer. 6p. bib). 
Mexico—Sociat Lire axp Customs 
Creel, George. The people next door. Jobn Day. Bibl. foot 


notes. $4. 


Sombart, Werner. Le bourgeois; contribution & l’bistoire 
morale et intellectuelle de homme economique moderne. Paris: 
Payot. 49p. bib). 

MiLk 

Rievel, Heinrich. Handbuch der Milchkunde. 3., neubeart 

aufl. Hannover: M. and H. Schaper. bib). 
Mind anv Bopy 

Sinner, Paul. The brain and the mind. New York: Frank- 
Maurice. Bibl. footnotes. $1.50. 

Missoun: North ARKANSAS RalLroap Strike, 1921-1923 

Gooden, O. T. The Missouri and North Arkansas railroad 
strike. Columbus. 2p. bibl. (Thesis, Pb.D., 1926; Studies ix 
hist., ec. and public law, no. 275) 

MonasticISM—ENGLAND 

Cranage, D.iH. §. The home of the monk; \an account of 
English monastic life and buildings in the Middle Ages. Mac- 
millan. 4p. bib). $2.40. 

Morar Epucation 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Character education: report of the 
committee of character education of the National Education As- 
sociation Bib]. (Bull., 1926, no. 7). 

MorMONISM 

Snowden, J. H. The truth about Mormonism. Philadelpbie: 

Westminster Press. 6p. bibl. $2.50. 
Morocco. See Taxarion—Morocco. 
Morris, Witt1aM, 1834-1896 

Jackson, Holbrook. William Morrie. rev. and en]. ed. London: 
Cape. 2p. bibl. 

Necroes IN THE UNiTep Sratas 

Dowd, Jerome. The negro in American life. Century. 7p. 
bibl. $5. 

Nervous System—Diseases 

Jackson, J. H. Neurological fragments. Ozford. Bibl. foot- 
notes and 17p. bibl. of Dr. Jackson's writings. (Oxford medical 


pubs.). 


c 


Cushing, H. W. Studies in introcranial physiology and surgery; 
the third circulation, the hypopbysics, the gliomas. Oxford. 
Bibls. and bibl. footnotes. (Oxford medica] pubs.). 

NEWSPAPERS 

Willey, M. M. The country newspaper: a study of socialization 
and newspaper content. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press Sp. bibl. (Social study ser.). 

See also JournNaLism. 
Peace ConreRENCE 

Stanford University. Hoover War Library. A catalogue of 
Paris peace conference delegation propaganda. Stanford Univ- 
Press. 96p. (Bibl. ser. 1). 

Pensions, TEacHenrs’ 

Selected and tated bibliography om teacher retirement sys 
tems. National Education Association. Research Bulletin. May 
1926. p. 157-160. 25¢. 

Phelps, E. M., and E. E. Ball, comps. Periodicals of inter- 
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Established in 1864 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, timitep 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Library, Literary and Fine Art Agents for the Principal 
American Universities, Public Libraries and Private Collectors. 


BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS 
ETCHINGS, ETC., BOUGHT AND SEARCHED FOR. : 
PERIODICALS SENT TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


NEW YORK AGENCY—z:1 PEARL STREET. 


COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 


Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported free 


of charge. We carry a 
CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS 


in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature 
and pay particular attention to the wants of 
Public, University and Specia] Libraries 
Correspondence Solic.ted 
DAUBER & PINE BOO'XSHOPS, Ine. 


66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


Out-of-Print Books 


Back Number Magazines 


When publishers report that items on order are 
not available, there is a very fair possibility of 
securing them within a reasonable time and al- 
ways at moderate cost through the facilities 
offered by our OUT OF PRINT SERVICE. 
There is no charge for listing your wants with 
us, nor is there any obligation to purchase items 
reported. 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
347 5th Avenue New York 


Do You Want |Do You Need 
a Better a New 
Position? Librarian? 

We have desirable | Tell us your needs. 


We can supply the 
person you require 
for any place on your 
Write us for com- | staff. Service free to 
plete information. employers. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. | 


openings all over 


of library work. 


Garden Books Old and New 


Compiled by Mary Evans 


Published by the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 

We believe that such a thoughtiully arranged 
list will be of great use to librarians in making 
their selections, to book stores when refilling their 
shelves or supplying purchasers, as well as to the 
general reader.—Jhe Library Committee. 

The book may be obtained from the office of 
the society, 1600 Walnut St., Philadelphia, and 
checks should be drawn to the order of the 


ing Room. Sold at 
$1.00 per quart can, 
postage prepaid. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers 
& Son Co. 


Library Binders Newark, N.J. 


The right kind of Ti. 
paste for the Mend- POLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO. 
INC. 


38 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Is the largest 
Foreign Language Bookstore 
in the United States 


and 
has the largest well selected 
stock of Polish books 
on all subjects. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST | 
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national importance; a selection of six hundred useful in libraries 
everywhere. Wilson. 28p. pop. 
PERSONALITY 
Williams, E. H. How we become personalities; the glands of 
health, virility and success. Bobbs. Bibl. footnotes. $3. 
Puonetics 
Barrows, S. T., and A. D. Cordts. The teacher’s book of 
phonetics. Ginn. Bibl. $1.40 
Processes 
Stenger, Erich. Auskopierpapiere ohne Edelmetall-Tonung. 
Halle am Saale: W. Knapp. Bibl. footnotes. 
Puysicat Epucation 
Rice, E. A. A brief history of physical education. New 
York: A. S. Barnes. Bibls. $2. 
Piants—Cuemistry NuTRITION 
Trondle, Arthur. Geschichte des Atmungs—und Erniahrungs- 
problems bei den Pflanzen. Zurich und Leipzig: Orell Fiissli. 
7p. bibl. 
Prays. See Drama. 
Porcerarn. See Porrery. 
Porrery 
Hurlbutt, Frank. Old Derby porcelain and its artist-workmen. 
Stokes. Bibls. $5. 
Spargo, John. Early American pottery and China. Century. 
3p. bibl. $4. (Century lib. of American antiques). 


PsycuoLocy, EpucationaL 
Hullfish, H. G. Aspects of Thorndike’s paychology in their 
relation to educational theory and practice. Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press. Bibl. footnotes. pap. (Contribs, in 
principles of ed., no. 1). 
Rapioactivity 
Hevesy, Georg, and Fritz Paneth. A manual of radioactivity. 
Oxford. 2p. bibl 
Ratroaps—U. S, See Missournr anp NortH ARKANSAS RatLRoap 
Sraike, 1921-1923, 
Remy pve GourmMont 
Crawford, W. R. The freeman’s morals; a critique of the 
philosophy of Remy de Gourmont. Box 66, Logan Hall, Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania. Bibl. footnotes. pap. 
Craig, Hardin, comp. Recent literature of the Engiish Re- 
naissance. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
Studies in Philology. April 1926. p. 200-325 
Resrimatory Orncans—Diseases 
Meakins, J. C. Respiratory function in disease. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, 14p. bibl. 
Reuss, Rovorrne Ernest, 1841-1924 
Reuss, R. E. Soixante années d’activité scientifique et litté- 
aire, 1864-1924, Paris: Société d’Edition; London: Oxford. 52p. 
bibl. 
Rosinson, Epwin ARLINGTON 
Redman, B. R. Edwin Arlington Robinson. McBride. Bibl. 
$1. (Modern American writers). 
RomanticisM—ENGLAND 
Stokoe, F. W. German influence in the English Romantic 
period, 1788-1818; with special reference to Scott, Coleridge, 
Shelley and Byron. Macmillan. Bibl. $4.25. 
Rurat Sociorocy, See Country Live. 
ScHisTOsoMIASIS 
Sharp, C. G. K. Schistosomiasis vel Bilharziasis, London: 


Scrence—Srupy anp Teacninc 
Frank, J. O. How to teach general science. Blakiston. $2. 
(Textbooks in sci. ed.). 
Sears, 
Casanowicz, I. M. The collection of ancient oriental seals 
in the United States National Museum. Govt. Prtg. Off. Bibl. 
footnotes. pap. (No. 2630, proceedings of U. S. Natl. Mu- 
seum). 
Senate. See U. S. Senate. 
Sex 
Baker, J. R. Sex in man and animals. Knopf. Bibl. $3. 
Socto.ocy. ee Country Lire. 
States Ricurts 
Beman, L. T., comp. Selected articles on states rights. 
Wilson. 22p. bibl. $2.40. (Handbook ser.). 
Stomacu—Diseases 
MacLean, Hugh. Modern views on digestion and gastric dis- 
ease. London: Constable. Bibls. (Modern medical mono- 
graphs). 
Strikes ano Locxouts—Great Britain 
Nearing, Scott. The British general strike; an economic in- 
terpretation of its background and significance. New York: 
Vanguard Pre@s. Bibls. 50c. 
Srupent Loans 
Chassee, L. J. A study of student loans and their relation 
to higher educational finance. 140 Nassau st., New York: Har- 
mon Foundation. 2p. bibl. pap. $1. (Monographs, no. 1). 
Taxation—Morocco 
Lebel, A. R. L’impét agricole au Maroc, “‘le tertib.’’ Paris: 
E. Larose. 2p. bibl. 
Teacuerns—TRAINING 
Parkinson, B. L. The professional preparation and certifica- 
tion of white el t and y public school teachers 


in -North Carolina. Columbia: University of South Carolina, 
Extension Division. 5p. bibl. pap. (Bull. no. 184). 
Trave Unions. See Lason Unions. 


The Library Journal 


Twins 

Richter, Johannes. Zwilling- und Mehrlingsgeburten bei unser 
landwirtschaftlichen H t: M. and Hi. 
Schaper. 4p. bibl. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


International Labour Office. Bibliography of unemploymen: 
Boston: World Peace Foundation. 1155p. 50c. (Studies and 
rpts., ser. C, unemployment, no. 12), Text in English, French 
and German. 

Unions. See Lasor Unions. 
Unirep Srares. See German Lirerature—History anv Carr), IsM 
Unrrep Srares—Foreicn REeations 

Bausman, Frederick. Facing Europe. Century. Bibl, foo; 

notes. $3. 
Unitep War 

Geer, Walter. Campaigns of the Civil War. Brentano's, 2» 

bibl. $5. 
Unireo Stares—Senate 

Rogers, a The American senate. Knopf. Bibi. foot. 
notes, $2. 

Unirep States Lrerary or ConcrEss 

U. S. Library of Congress. The Library of Congress and its 
activities. Govt. Prtg. Off. 6p. bibl. 

Urinary Oncans 

Lowsley, O. S., and T. J. Kirwin. A textbook of urology. 

Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger. Bibl. $10. ; 
VALUE 

Perry, R. B. General theory of value; its meaning and basic 

principles construed in terms of interest. Longmans. Bibl. 6, 
VocaTionaL GUIDANCE 
Phinney, E. H., and others. The Y.W.C.A. in (the field of 
vocational guidance. Womans Press. 2p. bibl. pap. 50c. 
Vorrarre, Francois Marte AROUET DE 
Chase, C. B. The young Voltaire. Longmans. 7p. bibl. $3. 
Voyaces Arounp THE WorLD 

Noort, Olivier van. De reis om Beg wereld, door Olivier van 
Noort, 1598, 1601, met inleidi uitgegeven 
door Dr. J. W. Ijzerman. M. Nijhoff. 2v. 
40p. bibl. in v. 2. 

Waces—Evnrore 

Vibart, H. H. R. Family allowance in practice; an examina. 
tion of the development of the family wage system and of the 
compensation fund, principally in Belgium, France, Germany and 
Mlolland. London: P. S. King. 5p. bibl. 

Waces—Great Britain 

Fisher, A. G. B. Some problems of wages and their regula- 
tion in Great Britain since 1918. London: P. S. King and Son. 
4p. bibl. (Studies in ec. and pol. sci., no. 83). 

See also Lasor anp Lasortnc CLassEs. 
WitcHcRAFT 

Summers, Montague. The history of witchcraft and demon- 

ology. Knopf. 3lp. bibl. $5. (Hist. of civilization). 
Women. See Lasor Unions. 
Younc Women’s Crristian Association. See VocarionaL Guipance. 


Library Opportunities 


Indexer who has specialized in cataloging technical 
books and periodicals. iC... 20 

Cataloger with training and six years’ experience 
desires position in one of the southem states, either 
in a public or university library. J. S. 20. 

College and library school graduate desires position 
as reference librarian, school librarian, or cataloger. 


Address Cataloger, Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kansas. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Newport, John. Laila. A tale of the days of Christ. 
San Francisco: Eugene Maclean. 1966. 240p. illus. 
$1.75. 

Van Laer, A. J. F. Translator and editor. Minutes 
of the court of Albany, Rensselaerswyck and Schenec- 
tady, 1668-1673. Vol. 1. Being a continuation of the 
Minutes of the court of Fort Orange and Beverwyck. 
Albany: University of the State of New York. 1926. 
356p. 

Flick, Alexander C. Minutes of the Albany Com- 
mittee of correspondence, 1775-1778; Minutes of the 
Schenectady Committee 1765-1779 and index. Prepared 
for publication by the Division of Archives and His- 
tory. Vol. 2. Albany: University of the State of New 
York. 1925. 1283p. 

Freyer, Hans. Der Staat. Leipzig: Ernst Wiegandt. 
216p. 1926. (Staat unde Geist, Band 1 

Documentary History of the fe Clothing 
Workers of America, 1924-1926. Montreal, Canada. 
429p. 
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A Classified Directory of Supplies for Libraries and Schools 


| 
ATLASES, GLOBES AND MAPS 


-57 Ravens- 
enoyer-Geppert Company, 5235-57 
ees wood Ave., Chicago, III. 

1 and commercial atlases, domestic and foreign. 
ae Harding and Hart Ancient, European and Amer- 
ican History Atlases. Accurate new maps, edited by 
leading scholars, covering all fields of history and geogra- 
hy. New globe just published. Imported maps; history 
| geography wall pictures; charts and models, Catalog 
on request. 


BINDERS’ BOARDS 


The Davey Co., 164 Laidlaw Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Binders’ Boards are nationally known tor their 
Pn a ability to withstand the hard usage of 
Public Library circulation. Investigate their merits and 
specify them for all rebinding work, 


C. B. Hewitt & Bros., Inc., 16 Ferry St., 
New York 


Boards of all kinds for high grade library binding. 
York Binders’ Board is recommended for binding books 
that must endure constant use. Samples sent upon re- 
quest. We shall be glad to have your inquiries for any- 
thing you may require in the line of boards. 


BINDERS FOR MAGAZINES 


The H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


The most efficient low-priced locking Binder obtainable. 
Fitted with steel retainer rods and a patented hidden lock- 
ing device that effectively prevents the magazine being ex- 
tracted by unauthorized persons. The Universal Magazine 
Binder is made in five different attractive styles and only 
from the best materials. Write us for a full descriptive 
price list. 


William G. Johnston Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Away back in 1818 the father of William G. Johnston 
established a printing and bookbinding business with Wil- 
liam Eichbaum which later became William G. Johnston 
Company in 1857. For many years we have furnished 
Public Libraries with the well known Johnston Library 
Magazine Holder and Keyless Lock Binders. Catalogs fur- 
nished and prices quoted promptly upon request. 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 


at 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe St., 

Chicago, Ill.; 451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. McKee 

® Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

A new stock being made with library buckram covers 
with fabrikoid back and corners, which will greatly out- 
wear the book cloth and leather formerly used—a cheaper 
binder at less cost than formerly. 


For Pamphlets 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


Originators of pamphlet binders with gummed binding 
strips. All styles including magazine binders, multi- 
binders, duplex pamphlet binders and music binders in a 
choice of colors of pressboard, lithomount, photomount or 
red rope. Samples free. Address nearest house. East or 
west—prices the same. 


Strapflex Company, Medford Hillside, Mass. 

Strapflex Processes (patented 1926, after exhaustive 
tests) provide speedy binding for pamphlets and magazines, 
single or grouped. School pupils or library beginners can 
do the work. We sell Instruction Manual and Royalty 
Labels; also Work-Kit, good indefinitely. Other material 
purchasable of us or elsewhere. No paste-pots. Minimum 
expense, maximum durability. 


BOOK BINDING 


F. J. Barnard & Co., 368 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Library and School Bookbinders since 1821. 


Burgmeier Book Bindery, Inc., 1855-1861 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Twenty years of faithful and honest service have been 
the main reasons for our success. Over one thousand 
public, private and institutional libraries satisfactorily 
served in 1925, Write for our free trial offer and prices. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., 126 Nassau St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chivers rebinds books, magazines, and newspapers for 
Public Libraries and Educational Institutions. The bind- 
ing is attractive, flexible, and very durable; prices mod- 
erate, service prompt. Estimates sent on request. 


Dess % Talan Co., Inc., 420 E. 149th St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Specialists in Library Binding. We count among our 
patrons the foremost institutions in New Yérk. 30 years 
of experience in the line. All our work under our personal 
supervision. Equipped with the most modern machinery. 
Expert workmanship and service. Send for latest price 
list. Samples bound free of charge. 


The H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


For many years The H. R. Huntting Company have 
specialized in Completely Resewed books for Public Libra- 
ries. Every detail is given careful attention and nothing is 
left undone to make the strongest binding possible. Our 
carefully prepared Lists are gladly sent on request. 
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New Method Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, 
Illinois 


Our bindings are bound to merit your preference by 
virtue of the greater value, strength and flexibility they 
embody. We specialize in Library rebinding and the sale 
of new books in resewed bindings. 


The Provo Book Bindery, Provo, Utah 

Your binding investments can he better taken care of 
by us. We “Bind to Last.” , Our experience as specialists 
in binding magazines, bulletins, and technical papers, has 
shown us that it pays to uphold quality where price is 
a consideration. 


Pacific Library-Binding Co., 770 E. Washiag- 
ton St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Library Binders to the great Southwest. None more 
progressive; none more efficient in Service. Here were 
invented the Oversewing Machine, the Scoring Machine 
and the Book Sander—machines now in every modern 
library bindery. Western Distributors for ‘‘Barco—the 
Perfect Book Lacquer.” 


Wm. H. Rademaekers & Son Co., Newark, N.J. 


Rademaekers Standard Bindings have been known to 
the Library world for over twenty-five years. Our success 
is due to Prompt service, Right price, personally selected 
materials and the best workmanship. Rademaekers bind- 
ings the standard of the Library world. 


Universal Publishing Syndicate, 23rd St. and 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chas. W. Carroll, President 
A bindery that really knows how to properly “season” a 
binding before it is sent to the libraries for use. The 
name “Universal” on library bindings is generally con- 
sidered alongside “Sterling” on silver. A trial will con- 


vince you. 
San Antonio, Texas, branch of Universal Publishing 
Syndicate located at 207-09-11 West Market St. 


Wagenvoord &% Co., Lansing, Mich. 

We can supply you with New Books, resewed and re- 
enforced, in publishers’ or library buckram covers. Shall 
be glad to send you our catalogues of New Books, and 
price list of rebinding books and periodicals. “Our bind- 
ing Outwears the Book.” 


Weise Binding Co., 1807-09 John Sc.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
For many years we are serving Public Libraries and 
Schools with such binding and re-binding as only experi- 
ence will permit. Our central location enables us to give 
unusual services at prices that are right. 


BOOK BINDING SUPPLIES 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc., 119 W. Lake Sc., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Supplies of every description for binding books: 
Leathers, Cloths, Tools, Binders’ Boards, Glue, Lining 
Papers, Gummed Tapes, Head Bands, ete. 
Interlaken Book Cloths 


We carry 


BOOK CLOTH 


Joseph Bancroft % Sons Company, Rockford, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Selling Agents, A. D. Smith & Company, 295 Broadway 
New York P 
Manufacturers of Linen Finish, Buckram, 
Rugby and Legal Buckram. ; 
Legal Buckram is made in accordance with the specifi 
cations of the Bureau of Standards of the United Stato 
for the preparation of Buckram for binding volumes to |,. 
filed for record. The sample known as ‘666” unanimoys|y 
chosen as standard on June Ist, 1908, at a meeting in 
Washington, at which the American Library Association, 
the Librarian of Congress, the Bureau of Standards, ;\ye 
Public Printer and the Printing Investigation Commission 
of the Sixtieth Congress were represented, was our “Legal 
Buckram.” 


John Campbell & Company, New York. N. Y, 
Office, 28 Spruce St., New York; Tannery, Newark, N. J, 

Dealers in Boek Cloth and Book Leathers, Library-Book. 
Buckram (Art Buckram), Art Vellum, ete., Jaconet. Title 
Leathers. 


The Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses at Boston, New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
Makers of fine Book Cloths. A type and grade for every 
need; available in a wide range of colors and patterns, 
Library Buckram, the. most durable of all binding fabrics, 
has been the standard library re-binding cloth for many 
years. 


Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. I. New York 


Office, 18 Thomas Street 


Manufacturers of the following grades of Book Cloth 
from the “Bale to the Book”: Vellum de Luxe, Art Vellum, 
Art Canvas, Art Buckram, Law Buckram, Bindery Buckram, 
Basket, Crash, Intergrain, Extra, Common. Art Buckram 
and Bindery Buckram are manufactured particularly for 
Library Bindings. 


BOOK MENDING MATERIALS 


Democrat Printing Co., 114 S$. Carroll Sc.. 
Madison, Wis. 


Demco mending materials have stood the test of time. 
They are: art gum, binders’ thread (skeins), bone folders, 
book cloth, double and single stitched binder, gummed 
cloth tape, gummed paper, japanese tissues, marble and 
onion skin paper, super, thread drawn tape, transparent 
paper tape, flexible glue, glue heater (electric), paste and 
paste powder. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y.., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


Everything needed for book mending including supplies 
for the famous Toronto Method of Book Repairing. In- 
struction in the Toronto Method and samples of any book 
mending materials sent free on request. Address nearest 
house. East or west—prices the same. 
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The H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington Sc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


We specialize in Book-Mending Materials of every sort— 
Binding Cloths, Mounting Boards, Book Presses and the 
H. R. H. Shellac Jar which is especially designed by us 
for Library use. Complete catalog on request! 


J. C. Lewis Company, 2 W. 47th Sc.. 
New York 


Old or worn leather-bound books restored and preserved 
for longer usefulness by “Leather Vita,” an emulsion, color- 
less and odorless, that will not damage or discolor the 
most delicate binding. “Leather Vita” replaces the animal 
oil taken out of the skin by the acid tanning processes. It 
is a lubricant that makes the leeather flexible and increases 
its wearing qualities. Offsets the natural drying-out of 
age or from steam-heated Itbhraries. Write for free sample. 


BOOK POCKETS 


Democrat Printing Co., 114 S. Carroll Sc., 
Madison, Wis. 


Comparative tests show conclusively that our book pocket 
is twice as strong as any on the market. It is made of 
the best manila obtainable. Librarians the world over find 
it a simple matter to insert our unfolded and unsealed 
pocket. It is creased on the press for folding. Send for 


samples. 


Gaylord Bros.. Syracuse. N. Y.. 
and Stockton, Calif. 


All standard styles of book pockets either printed with 
library rules or plain. Gaylord Bros. originated the “folded 
and sealed” envelope style of pocket. and invented the 
“Hercules” reinforced book pocket. Samples free. Ad- 
dress nearest house. East or west—prices the same. 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 

Service Corporation, Library Departments 
at 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe Sct., 
Chicago, IIl.; 451 Broadway. New York, N. Y. McKee 
% Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 

Angeles St.. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Six styles of boo’ pockets. One for every size and 
use, including new reinforeed pocket having following 
advantages: Designed. for quick insertion of cards by 
wide flap and extra width of pocket; doubly reinforced 
at top corners; flexible for typewriter use_ 


BOOK STACKS 


Art Metal Construction Co.. Jamestown. N. Y. 


Art Metal Steel Bock Stacks of standard and bracket 
types for all Library installations. Our engineers will help 
you plan your library. Specialists in Steel Library Equip- 
ment for over a third of a century. Now installing complete 
Library Equipment in steel for the new Philadelphia Free 


Library. 


The General Fireproofing Co.. Youngstown. O. 

GF Allsteel Library Shelving has been installed in manv 
of the largest libraries in the country. Clean. neat. adiust- 
able, fire resistant and indestructible. We handle the com- 
plete installation from vians to finished iob. 


The Hine Desk & Fixture Co., Designers and 

Builders, 52 Lafayette Se.. New York City; 

1640 California Sct... Denver. Colo.; 905 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

The only book stack built offering protection to book 
bindings and covers. The Hine patent includes the only 
important improvement in book stack construction in twenty 
vears. Manufactured in New York. Colorado and Cali- 
fornia. Estimates and plans cheerfully furnished. 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 
ac 113 Federal St., Boston, Mass.: 214 W. Monroe Sc., 
Chicago, Ill.; 451 Broadway, New York. N. Y. McKee 
&% Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors. 739 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif 
Steel bookstack of bracket and lock shelf type, single 
and multistory. 


Snead & Company, Foot of Pine Sc., Jersey 
City, N: J 

Branch: 250 Richmond Src.. West. Toronro. Canada 
Manufacturers of Library Book Stacks; Newspaper 

Stacks; Plain Storage Shelving; Steel and Glass Partition. 

Write us about your storage problems and we will send 

vou specific information covering any of the above equip- 

ment. 


The Van Dorn Iron Works Co.. Cleveland, O. 


Van Dorn standard library slotted type shelving is now 
found in the better equipped libraries in the United States. 
It is easy to assemble and is adjustable at one-inch inter- 
vals. Furnished in standard colors to match the decorations. 
Our engineering staff is at vour service to solve your 
shelving problems. 


BOOK TRUCKS 


Democrat Printing Co.. 114 S. Carroll St., 
Madison. Wis. 


Large and smail libraries are buying our light weight, 
all steel olive green enameled book truck because it is 
practical and economical. Rubber tired, swivel casters. 
Tt is small, neat and handy. Write for full description. 


The H. R. Huntting Co.. 29 Worthington Str., 
Springfield, Mass. 

The HUNTTING LIBRARY TRUCK has been designed 
to meet the special needs of Libraries and has several 
novel features. The two upper shelves are fitted with spring 
compressor follow-up blocks. working in metal grooves, 
that hold the books firmly in position while the truck is 
in motion. Deserintive Price list gladly sent! 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation. Library Departments 
ac 118 Federal St.. Boston. Mass.; 214 W-. Monroe Sc., 
Chicago. Ill: 451 Broadway. New York, N. Y. McKee 
&% Wentworth. Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 
Angeles St.. Los Angeles. Calif 
Two sizes—with ball bearing axles having indestructible 
thwood wheels. 
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BOOKS 


W holesale 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


Established in 1828. Comprehensive stocks of books 
of all publishers and location here enable us to render 
prompt, complete book service not possible elsewhere. 
Ninety per cent of important books published in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, within five hour radius of 
our stock rooms. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., 126 Nassau St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chivers supplies new books to Public Libraries and 
Educational Institutions bound in specially imported Acid 
Free Niger Leather; also in Library Buckram, and in 
Reconstructed Publishers Binding. Liberal discounts. 
Dependable work. Prompt service. (Five gold medals 
have been awarded in recognition of the excellence of 
Chivers bindings.) 


The Eau Claire Book &% Stationery Co., Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin’s largest Book Store maintains a department 
devoted exclusively to the needs of Public Libraries, 
Schools, Colleges and Universities. Ask for our latest 
catalog, “Books for the Young.” We specialize in library 
service. 


The H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


We supply any book of any publisher in either Pub- 
lishers’ Binding or Completely Resewed Binding at best 
Library discounts, Advance Lists of Current books are 
being issued constantly and no Fiction or Juveniles are 
listed that have not been read in advance. Our corps of 
Readers includes many experienced Librarians. Lists free 
for the asking! 


Library Book House, 17 Besse Place, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Resewed and reinforced books furnished promptly. We 
supply public and school libraries with books of all pub- 
lishers in strong library bindings. Liberal discounts. Write 
for catalogs. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago, III. 


Specialists in library book service. Since 1876 we have 
operated a separate department for handling orders from 
Public Libraries, Schools and Colleges. Our long experi- 
ence, our immense stock, together with our liberal discounts 
and central geographical location, combine to make this 
the logical place to send book orders. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., 
New York 


New and used books. English and American out of 
print books and publishers’ overstock. First Editions. 
Autograph Letters. Want Lists given prompt attention. 
Librarians are invited to visit our well appointed store 
when in New York. 


New Method Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, 
Illinois 


Our books are bound to merit your preference by virtue 
of the greater value, strength and flexibility they embody. 
We specialize in Library rebinding and the sale of ney 
books in resewed bindings. 


Putnams, Library Department, 2 W. 45th Str., 
New York City 


Organized when the store was first established, this 
department supplies libraries with the books of all pub- 
lishers, American and foreign. Orders are filled quickly, 
intelligently and accurately; back orders are carefully fol. 
lowed up; completeness and exactness of service are 
emphasized, The manager, a former library man, gives 
every order his personal attention. Correspondence js 
solicited especially from institutions dissatisfied with their 
present arrangements. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


Scribner’s Library Department, one of the pioneers in 
this field, supplies Public, University, School and Club 
Libraries with the books of all publishers, at the usual 
library discounts, and makes a specialty of personal and 
detailed service. Orders large or small receive the same 
careful attention. 


The Union Library Association, 118-120 E. 
25th St., New York 


Since the beginning of our business in 1884, we have 
been giving such excellent service and selling books at 
such low prices that many of the largest public, school and 
college libraries in the country have been buying their 
books from us. To have kept many of our customers for 42 
years is a record which speaks more eloquently for our 
service than any words of glowing self-praise we might 
be tempted to write. Send us a trial order and we will 
prove our claims. 


Arthur R. Womrath, Inc., 21 W. 45th St.. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Every library should be on our mailing list to receive 
regularly our price lists of books used a few times in 
Womrath’s Library, and withdrawn in excellent condi- 
tion and sold as “Used by a few—good as New,” as we'll 
as remainders of late publications at greatly reduced 
prices. 


Out of Print 


American Library Service, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


Out-of-Print Books of every description quickly supplied 
at lowest prices. Our specialty is supplying libraries. 
(Send for a few of their names for reference.) Imperfect 
sets completed. English editions supplied. Genealogies 
and town histories. Back numbers of magazines. No 
charge for this service. Send us your want lists for imme- 
diate attention. Free announcements on request. 


Dauber &% Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


Specialists in Out of Print Books and Books on Special 
Subjects. Supplied from our own large and well chosen 
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stock or diligently searched for and intelligently reported. 
No charge for this Service. Particular attention paid to 
Library Want Lists. 


National Bibliophile Service, Library Agents, 
347 Fifth Ave., New York 


Hunting for needles in haystacks is exasperating and 
often consumes precious time. Our Out of Print Search 
Service is designed to relieve busy librarians of this task. 
Books wanted may be listed with us without charge, nor 
is there any obligation to purchase items reported. 


O’Malley’s Book Store, Inc., 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.), New York 


Large stock of good second-hand books on many sub- 
jects, mostly out of print. Great quantity of the best 
fiction, and good stock of Juveniles, in excellent condition. 
Prices guaranteed satisfactory. Library want lists solicited, 
and answered promptly. 


Second Hand, Bargains 


Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., 
New York 


We have one of the finest stocks of good books in all 
departments of literature, art, science, history, etc., in good 
condition and of special interest to Librarians. Our prices 
are reasonable and our serice dependable. Your want lists 
will receive the same attention as your personal visit at our 
well appointed store. 


Nedwick’s Book Store, 346 N. Clark Sc., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Want lists of Public, University and Special Libraries 
will be given careful attention and immediately answered. 
Fiction lists issued. Intelligent service rendered. Prices 
reasonable. We have an immense stock of second-hand 
books on all subjects. 


Schulte’s Book Store, 80 Fourth Ave., 
New York 


New York’s largest and best second-hand book store. 
Over 250,000 books, classified according to the A. L. A. 
CLASSIFICATION. Your want lists will receive intelli- 
gent attention. We buy books. Send us your lists of 
duplicates. 


Importers 


The Polish Book Importing Co., Inc., 38 
Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


The largest foreign language bookstore in the United 
States and has the largest well selected stock of Polish 
books on all subjects. Catalog upon request. 


Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Books in all languages. Seventy years experience in 

importing books from every part of the world enables us 

to give libraries the service they desire. Catalogues in 

French, Italian, Spanish and German sent on application. 

Special lists made on, request. 


LIBRARY PURCHASING GUIDE 


B. Westermann Co., Inc., 13 West 46th Se. 
New York 


Books and periodicals in any language and on all subjects 
from one source at the original publisher's net price. Ask 
for particulars regarding our Book Information Service. 


Foreign 


W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., Library Specialists, 
119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 


English books on every conceivable subject. Enormous 
stock—new, as new and second-hand --including sets of 
authors, out of print and rare books. Good discounts to 
Libraries. Books sent on approval. 20 Departmental Cata- 
logues issued. 


Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, Germany 


Current books of all countries—continuations—period- 
ical subseriptions—out of print books—bibliographical in- 
formation—library bindings.. References on application. 


Karl W. Hiersemann, 29 Konigstrasse, 
Leipzig, Germany 

Books of all countries, in never mind what language 
and of what century. Specialties: Incunabula, Wood-cut- 
books of the 16th, illustrated books of the 17th and 18th 
century, old valuable bindings, Initials and Miniatures, 
European and Oriental Manuscripts with and without Mini- 
atures. Fine and applied Arts, Classic and Medieval, 
Archeology, Architecture, Oriental Art. Periodicals and 
Publications of Learned Societies. Ask for catalogues and 
information. 


Internationaal Antiquariaat (Menno Hertz- 
berger), Singel 364, Amsterdam 
Book service specialist to university and public . libraries. 
Our large stock, also of old books, together with our effi- 
cient staff, enables us to supply all books promptly. Speci- 
fied catalogues regularly issued and to be had on appli- 
cation. Weekly shipments to America. 


Alfred Lorentz, Leipzig, Kurprinzstrasse 10 
Dr. Ernst Wiegandt, Owner 

Booksellers to the University. Cable address: Buchlorentz, 
Leipzig. Founded 1846. Agents for Scientific Libraries 
of the World. New and second-hand books. Out of print 
items searched for. Immense stock of sets (any scientific) 
and odd volumes to complete sets. Accurate delivery of 
continuations and periodical publications. Rubbings of 
bookbindings preserved. Bibliographical informations. 
Second-hand catalogues, any branches. 


Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague 
Large stock of new and second-hand books in any lan- 
guage, in all classes of science and art. Complete sets of 
periodicals and learned societies. |Systematical catalogues 
free on application. 


Henry Sotheran &% Co., 140, Strand, London, 
England 

New and second-hand booksellers. One of the oldest, 

largest and most experienced firms ‘in -England for the 

supply of books—new and old—to Public Institutions and 
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Frequent shipments to 
Estab- 


Libraries at home and abroad. 
New York, and maii orders promptly executed. 
lished 1816. 


Edmund Stemmer, V.Gr.Tisza Istvan u. 9 
Budapest 


Large stock of all kinds of scientific books and period- 
icals in different languages. New and (out of print) 
second hand. Specialty—Hungarica. Slavica, Orientalica. 
Please ask for catalogues and quotations. We buy items 
concerning Hungary. 


B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
Charing Cross, London, W.C.2, England 


Since 1856 we have specialized in the supply of Books 
(new or old), Periodicals, Engravings and Art Material of 
every kind to. American Public Libraries and Universities. 
We undertake literary and historical searches, and special- 
ize in rotograph and other reproduction of documents in 
the Public Record Office and elsewhere. 


BRONZE TABLETS 


Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co., 412 Orleans St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


D. & T. Quality Cast Bronze Signs and Tablets are pro- 
duced in any size and designed to conform with your own 
ideas. For quotations, a rough layout showing the size 
and wording should be sent. 


Memorial Department of The Flour City 
Ornamental Iron Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Honor Rolls, Name Plates, Markers, Memorial and Build- 
ing tablets, Memorial flag pole bases in Bronze executed 
by skilled craftsmen. Designs and quotations submitted for 
—— requirements upon request. Send for free 

et. 


BULLETIN BOARDS (Changeable Letters) 


B. L. Akins, Inc., and U. S. Changeable Sign 
Co., Inc., 118 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Usefulness, combined witih beauty and _ durability, 
are readily apparent in the Akins and U. §. letters, for list- 
ing recent books, special announcements, and desk name 
plates. The dark cloth covered grooved background makes 
an attractive contrast to the white letter. Prices and illus- 
trations gladly furnished on request. 


Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co., 412 Orleans St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


D. & T. Changeable letter bulletin boards are used in 
Libraries for posting special announcements, new books 
received, etc. They are made with grooved felt back- 
grounds into which white Dataloid letters fit. A large 
variety of styles and sizes are illustrated in a catalogue 
which is sent free on request. 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 
at 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. McKee 
&% Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Three sizes of wall boards and two sizes of free stand- 
ing double faced boards, including the new single post 
design. 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. y. 


“Y and E” cork bulletin boards, free standing, wal] type 
or in sizes to fit wood shelving, add to the attractiveness 
of any library. 


CATALOG CABINETS 
Steel 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown. N. Y. 


Art Metal Card Cabinets for your catalog files. Com. 
plete Equipment for the Modern Library in steel. A]! byt 
the most exceptional oye can be supplied from 
the wide range of Art Metal Stock Cases and for the ex. 
ceptional, the Art Metal Engineers will design the special 
case that completely meets your needs, 


The Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, 0, 


Many different styles of Van Dorn Card Cases meet the 
demands of any user. Can be used with counters, cabinets, 
desks, or tables. All drawers equipped with positive Jock. 
ing type, lever-controlled, follower blocks. Ideal for libra. 
ties. Each case is a complete smoothly finished cabinet, 


Wood 


Democrat Printing Co., 114 S. Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis. 


The most popular card cabinets come in one, two, four 
and six drawer sizes. A choice of fibre board (cloth coy- 
ered) or oak with round rods and sliding block. The 
quality, price and prompt service will please you. Illus. 
trated and described in our catalog which you may have 
for the asking. 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 


at 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. McKee 
&% Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Solid cases of 2, 4, 6, 9, 12 and 60 trays, and unit 
cabinets of 5 and 15 trays. Special cases for large libra- 
ries, such as Cleveland Public Library. 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Y and E” catalog cabinets with flush style easy sliding 
drawers, adorned with cast bronze trims, represent the 
last word in woodworking art. 


CATALOG CARDS 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


“Super-Quality” catalog cards are made of the finest 
quality rag stock from a special formula and are rotary 
cut to exact centimeter size. Superior to most and inferior 
to none. All Gaylord Bros. catalog cards are of “Super: 
Quality” library stock. Address nearest house. Fast or 
west—prices the same. 
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LIBRARY PURCHASING GUIDE 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 
8 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe St., 
p Al Ill.: 451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. McKee 
% Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


weights, two grades, plain and three styles of 
Pivig Library Bureau’s card set the standard for the 
library world, 


CHARGING SYSTEM SUPPLIES 


crat Printing Co., 114 S. Carroll St., 
— Madison, Wis. 


Our line is complete. Cards; application, borrowers’, 
book, shelf list, catalog and rental collection. Borrowers 
register and accession book (loose-leaf and bound). Book 
pockets, guides, seven day labels and fine notices. Slips; 
date, book request and fine. Our cards and record forms 
are the best grade of index and ledger paper. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


Everything for tue charging system, printed or unprinted, 
including “Durostock Borrowers’ Cards” and identification 
cards, rotary cut book cards in standard sizes, weights and 
colors, charging trays and printed guides. Special forms 
and sizes on order. Samples free. Address nearest house. 
East or west—prices the same. 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 

at 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe St., 

Chicago, Ill.; 451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. McKee 


% Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Complete charging systems, book cards, borrowers’ 
cards, book pockets, date slips, charging guides, charging 
trays, and dating outfits. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


American Correspondence School of Librarian- 
ship, P. O. Drawer 14, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Home study courses in technical and general library 


subjects, conducted by leaders in the library profession. 
For outlines and prospectuses address the registrar. 


DICTIONARY STAND (Revolving) 


The H. R. Huntting Co., 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


For large, heavy or bulky Reference Books. Saves han- 
dling of books, thus ensuring to them less wear and tear 
and a longer life. Presents the book at the proper angle 
to the eye. Stands on any flat surface; is quite portable; 
can be turned freely in any direction. Descriptive folder 
sent on request! 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 
at 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe St., 


Chicago, Ill.; 451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. McKee 
&% Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sloping top upright dictionary stand with two shelves 
low. 


ERADICATORS, Ink 


H. A. Ink Eradicator Co., 1545-47 West 
Farms Rd., New York City, N. Y. 


“H. A.” Ink Eradicator is used for removing ink stains 
from paper and white clothing. It is put up in % on 
and 1 oz. bottles and also in the vial or “Dip-No-More” 
style. We would be pleased to mail you your supply. 
Quality guaranteed. 


Ink-Out Mfg. Co., Inc., 15 Label St., 
Montclair, N. J. 


Cardinell’s “Erado,” formerly “Ink-out.” 
single fluid Eradicator. Used on clothing as well as on 
paper. The new “Eradopen” (Erado in fountain pen 
form) meets a demand hertofore unfulfilled for a handy 
and efficient pocket Eradicator. 


The perfect 


FILES FOR MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS 


H. Schultz & Co., 517-531 W. Superior St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Library Covers—Made of heavy strawboard, re-enforced 
corners, Green Vellum fronts and labeled to index con- 
tents, our covers will serve you indefinitely, at a negligible 
cost. Libraries, colleges, schools have manifested their pref- 
erence for our covers, improving the appearance of their 
shelves without incurring the expense of binding their 
periodicals, A circular on request. 


FILING CABINETS 
Steel 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Complete filing equipment for all Library filing needs. 
From the wide range of Art Metal Steel Filing Equipment 
you can select the files that are best adapted to your needs. 
Over a third of a century of supplying the needs of the 
Library has given Art Metal a wealth of experience which 
is at your command. 


The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 


GF Allsteel Filing Cabinets in cap, letter and card 
index sizes especially adapted to all library filing. Beau- 
tiful and durable baked-on green or mahogany enamel. 
Greatest caparicy, long life and smooth operating. 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 

at 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe St., 

Chicago, Ill.; 451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. McKee 


&% Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Of wood and steel—all styles. Library Bureau orig- 


inated the vertical filing system, 
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The Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, O. 


Van Dorn Steel Filing Cabinets are durable, convenient, 
and attractive. They stand up under hard usage and give 
goed service. Built on the unit principle, each cabinet is 
a complete, finished unit. Cabinets may be fastened to- 
gether by a simple thumb screw arrangement. Standard 
color olive green. 


W ood and Steel 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Y and E” manufacture wood and steel filing cabinets 
in many shapes, sizes, and combinations of units. If you 
have an awkward space to fill, a need for maximum accom- 
modation in a limited area, or other similar problem, write 
to see what solution we can offer. 


FILMS 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City 


A few unusual films, relating to various periods and 
s of art, such as Egyptian monuments and native 

life, the making of a bronze statue, and firearms of our 
forefathers. Rented for five dellars a reel. Catalogue on 


request. 


Pathe Exchange, Inc., 34 W. 45th St., 
New York 


Motion pictures for all purposes. Specially classified 
for non-theatrical field. Exchanges centrally located. 
Dramas and comedies in both feature and short lengths; 
Pathe News; Pathe Review; Grantland Rice’s Sportlights; 
Pictorial Club’s pictures; the Trip to Palestine series, etc. 
Also a comprehensive list of strictly educational pictures. 
Write for catalog. 


FURNITURE 


Steel 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Complete equipment for the Modern Library in steel. 
This includes Charging Desks, Librarians’ Desks, Delivery 
Counters, Folio Cases, Book Trucks, Book Lifts, Newspaper 
and Magazine Racks, Tables, Shelving, Museum Cases and 
Card Cabinets. Send for catalogs. 


The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 


GF Allsteel Desks, tables, filing cabinets, safes, counter 
height files, waste baskets, storage cabinets. Allsteel equip- 
ment is finished in green, mahogany or special graining. 
Durable, clean, fire-resisting. 


The Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, O. 


Combining rare beauty and utility, Van Dorn Steel 
Office Furniture affords the utmost protection for letters, 
cards, and other records, and adds a pleasing note of 
quiet dignity and harmony to the appearance of any library. 
Up-to-the-minute in design and construction, durable, con- 
venient, and efficient. 


Wood 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardey 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 
at 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe 6, 
Chicago, Ill.; 451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. McKee 
&% Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Stock and specially designed library furniture, The 
world’s first and foremost library equipment house. orig. 
inators and manufacturers of the most complete technical 
library furniture and museum cases. 


Mutschler Brothers Company, Nappanee, Ind, 


Samson Office, Library and Class Room Tables are built 
for every department. They are made of Walnut, Ma. 


hogany, Quartered Oak, Plain Oak and Imitation Ma. 
hogany or Walnut. America’s foremost Educational In. 
stitutions are satisfied users, Let us help you plan your 
table installations. Our experience should be of value 
to you. Write us on this subect. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc., 1222-1234 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of furniture for the 
library. Catalog will be mailed on request. Branch Offices 
and Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y, 


“Y and E” Library furniture, famous for its beauty of 
finish, its simplicity of design, and its sturdy wearing 
qualities, may be had in stock or special designs for every 
library need. Blue prints, photographs, or suggested lay- 
outs furnished upon request. 


GLUE POTS—ELECTRIC 


Sta-Warm Electric Heater Corporation, 529 N. 
Chestnut St., Ravenna, Ohio 


Electric glue pots and heaters from one pint to 50 
gallons. Attach to lamp socket. Automatic heat control 
—need no attention, cannot burn or boil over, keep glue 
always at exact temperature for best work. Cut glue 
bills in half—built to last a lifetime. Avoid expensive 
experiments—Write for description. 


GUIDES 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 
at 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. McKee 


% Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Plain and printed celluloided library catalog guides. 
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LIBRARY PURCHASING GUIDE 


INKS 

iggi Ninth St., 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

‘soins’ White Waterproof Ink is unexcelled for index. 
7 "bookbindings of either cloth or leather. Higgins 
Eternal Black Ink, fade-proof, and Higgins’ Red Writing 
Ink also enjoy wide favor for library work. 


White Ink 
J, W. Johnston, Manufacturer, Johnston's 


Snow White Products, 244 East Ave.. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Johnston’s Snow White Ink is the Standard Product of 
its kind. It has been on the market continuously for over 
ten years, being particularly well known to Librarians for 
the purpose of marking the back bindings of dark colored 
hooks to be placed on Library Shelves, Notices, Files, etc. 


LACQUER (Book) 


The Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 
Branch Offices and Warehouses at Boston, New York. 
Chicago and St. Louis 
Barco Liquid Finish forms a washable, waterproof, pro- 
tective surface on your book covers which resists dirt, 
water, scratches, stains and insects. Barco is easily applied 
and dries almost immediately. It will not turn white, crack 

or become sticky. 


MARKING OUTFIT 


J. W. Johnston, Manufacturer, Johnston's 
Snow White Products, 244 East Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Johnston’s Snow White Outfit for Librarians contains 
half ounce jars of Johnston’s Snow White White Ink, Hig- 
gins’ Black Waterproof Ink, Keenan’s French Varnish, 
Turp’s Brush Cleaner and Old Witch Ammonia. Also 
useful accessories such as Fine Sponge, Camel’s Hair 
Brush, several Pens, Alphabet Card, Directions and Pen 

Cleanser. 


MUSEUM CASES 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 
at 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. McKee 
& Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stock and special design, bronze frame museum cases 
with bases of wood, steel or marble, standardized by lead- 
ing museums. Widely used by libraries. 


A. N. Russell & Sons Co., Ilion, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of a complete line of Wood Frame Mu- 
seum Cases. scientifically built and highly satisfactory 
for the housing and display of museum exhibits. Estimates 
on museum cases or trophy cases of special design or 
special dimensions will be furnished promptly. Prompt 
service and moderate prices assured. Catalog on request. 


The Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, O. 


Van Dorn Steel Storage and Display Cases are known 
and used in the most famous museums of the United States. 
A patent sliding door which is practically air-tight protects 
valuable specimens from dust, moths, insects, and damp- 
ness. May be had with shelves, trays, drawers, or pigeon 
holes to suit individual requirements. 


MUSIC 
Breitkopf Publications, Inc., 1625 Broadway, 
New York 
Suppliers to Discriminating Librarians, Foreign and 


Domestic Publications furnished at Special Library Rates. 
Installation of complete Music Departments. Timely 
suggestions and catalogs sent on request. Juotations 
gladly furnished. Inquiries solicited and answered promptly. 
Twenty-five Cent Series Little Biographies. 


Oliver Ditson Co.. 178-179 Tremont St., 
Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson 6 Co., 8-10-12 E. 34th St.. New York 
Every Musical Want Supplied. We are publishers and 
importers of music and music books and dealers in all 
kinds of musical instruments. Publishers of The Musi- 
cians Library, The Music Students Library and A Study 
Course in Music Understanding. 


G. Schirmer. Inc., 3 East 43rd St.. New York, 


Vur Catalog is divided into Seven Parts: 1. Songs; 2 
Choral Collections, Octavo Editions; 3. Piano Music; 4 
Organ Music; 5. Orchestra and Military Band Music: 
6. Music for Wind and String Instruments; 7. Theoretical 
Works, Musical Literature. We shall be glad to send you, 
on request, any of the parts you are interested in. Pub 
lishers of The Musical Quarterly—for thoughtful musicians. 
students, and lovers of music. Unlike any other musica! 
periodical in America. 


NEWSPAPER RACKS 


Democrat Printing Co., 114 S. Carroll St., 
Madison. Wis. 


A single-faced steel enamel pedestal rack. May be 
placed against the wall or out on the floor. Size 45 inches 
high, 29 inches wide, 16 inches deep. Color, olive green. 
Will hold either eight wooden or stee) files. Information 
will be gladly sent about this and our light weight steel 
file. 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 


at 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe St., 

Chicago, Ill.; 451 Broadway, New York. N. Y. McKee 

&% Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Two styles—three styles of newspaper files. 
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The Library Journal 


LIBRARY PURCHASING GUIDE 


NEWSPAPER TABLES 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 


at 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe St., 

Chicago, Ill.; 451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. McKee 

% Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 759 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Specially designed sloping top newspaper tables for large 
public libraries. Model equipment just supplied to the 
Los Angeles Public Library, which building was completely 
furnished by Library Bureau. 


The Yan Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland, O. 


Van Dorn Newspaper Tables are a necessity in the news- 
paper reading room. The newspaper table replaces the 
old type newspaper rack, which was carried from place to 
place creating disorder. The table gives ample reading 
space for each paper and promotes order. Write for more 
information, 


PAPER LETTERS AND FIGURES (Gummed) 


Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co., 412 Orleans St., 
Chicago, III. 


D. & T. Quality cut to shape gummed paper letters and 
figures are used by Libraries everywhere for lettering and 
numbering books, shelves, files, cabinets, etc. They are 
as easy to apply as postage stamps. A catalogue showing 
twenty-three styles and sizes will be sent free on request. 


PASTE AND GLUE 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


“Gaylo,” 90c. a quart, post paid, less in quantity, is a 
quick drying, clean adhesive, specially designed for book 
repairing and all-around library use. “Gaylo” is most eco- 
nomical as it may be thinned by adding water and does 
not cake or mold. Sample bottle free. Address nearest 
house. East or west—prices the same. 


Green’s Paste Works, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“Green Seal” concentrated and semi-liquid Pastes are 
now preferred in many Public Libraries because they are 
meeting a real need in this field. For complete satisfaction, 
deal with the house that guarantees correct quality, fair 
prices, prompt and courteous service. Let us send you 
prices and samples. 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


Especially adapted for library use, Higgins’ Drawing 
Board and Library Paste is \intended for mending, book- 
binding, fastening classification labels, etc. Higgins’ Vege- 
table Glue, an all-purpose, glue-like paste, is considerably 
cheaper in price. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers & Son Co., Newark. N. J. 


Rademaekers Specially Prepared Paste is the result of 
45 years of experience, specializing in library and school 
book rebinding. It fills exactly the needs of all persons 
requiring a paste for the repairing and mending of books. 
This paste is sold to libraries and schools at $1 per quart 
can, postage prepaid. 


PERIODICALS 


Subscriptions 


The Franklin Square Subscription Agency, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York City 


Subscriptions entered for all periodicals at prices pyar. 
anteed to-be the lowest. Your order entitles you to maga. 
zines PLUS service, including 10 Outstanding Magazine 
Article Poster, Periodical Librarians’ Handbook, etc. We 
count many of the country’s leading librarians among our 
customers. A department of Harper & Brothers, 


Grumiaux News & Subscription Co., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 


Agents for all American and Foreign Publications, Fs. 
tablished Forty Years—A Subscription Institution. (,, 
Guarantee: i, Lowest prices; 2, prompt, efficient service. 
including 10 Outstanding Magazine Articles Monthly 
Poster, Librarians’ Guide, etc.; 3, we quote rates on am 
list of magazines desired. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 249 W. 13th 
St., New York City 


Founded 1810. Sole distributors of the Nineteenth Cen. 
tury and After, Contemporary Review, Fortnightly Ro. 
view, Blackwood’s Magazine, Edinburgh Review and Quar-. 
terly Review on the American continent. The six mos! 
distinguished and authoritative British periodicals sy). 
plied at nearly 50 per cent less than the publishers’ price. 


’ Specimen copies free to libraries. 


B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
Charing Cross, London, W.C.2, England 
Subscriptions entered for all classes of European Peri- 


odicals. Transactions of Learned Societies, etc. Careful 
search made for back numbers and sets of periodicals. 


Back Numbers 


B. Login & Son, 29 E. 21st St., New York 


Back Issues, Chemical, Medical and Scientific Periodi- 
cals, Domestic and Foreign, Sold and Purchased. Please 
send us a list of wants as well as a list of material you 
wish to dispose of. (Established 1887.) 


Pacific Library-Binding Co., 770 E. Washing- 
ton St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Approximately 100,000 copies, well selected. A wide 
range of titles. These are primarily for the Service of 
our own bindery customers, but outside orders are always 
welcome. We make immediate disposition of every en- 

quiry. No delays. 


The H. W. Wilson Co., 958 University Ave., 
New York 
PERIODICALS bought and sold. SETS, VOLUMES, 


ODD NUMBERS. A _ million odd numbers in_ stock. 
Send us your want,lists and your lists of duplicates. 
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Braun & Co. (formerly Braun, Clement & 
Co.), Paris, London, Dornach (Alsace), 
47 West 47th St., New York 
Direct and unalterable carbon photographic reproduc- 
facsimile gravures in colors and lantern slides from 


Paintings, sculpture, architecture and other 
ughout the 


tions, 
iginal. 
pay art by old and modern masters thro 


world. Large illustrated catalog 50 cents. 


The Colonial Art Company, 1336-1338, 
W. First St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
“The Print Guild of America’’ 

Fine Art Reproductions of the old and modern Masters 
Large subjects. Fac-simile prints. Also American Mas- 
ter. Modern. Send 10c for catalog No. 8, fully illus- 
trated. Study prints. The most complete line of Minia- 
ture study prints in full color available. Send 10c for 
new Study Print Catalog No. 9. 


The Copley Prints: Curtis & Cameron, 
184 Harcourt St., Boston 


Distinguished works of American Art. Also Abbey's 
Holy Grail, depicting the triumph of right over evil, in 
complete set of fifteen colored cards. Will be sent on 
approval. Also book on American Mural Painting. Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 98 pages—practically a little handbook 
of American Art—20 cents to libraries. 


Detroit Publishing Co., Box 555, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Photographic prints and slides of Geography, History, 
Geology, Architecture, Industry, Engineering, Transporta- 
tion, Nature Study and Art. Sole publishers of Barns 
Health Cartoons. Largest and best line of print publica- 
tions from leading Galleries for art and educational, as 
well as reference purposes. Also, Phostint Post Cards 
and celebrated “Little Phostint Journeys.” 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


The best of a million negatives. Not mere pictures 
but stereographs, the photograph with a third dimension— 
“What the radio does for sound the stereograph does for 
sight—it annihilates the Miles.” Lantern Slides that 
are the masterpieces from a million negatives. 

Rudolf Lesch, Fine Arts, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Importers and publishers of finer pictures. American 
representatives of leading European publishers, such as 
E. A. Seemann, whose collection of 3000 subjects in small, 
inexpensive, color prints is unequaled; Alinari, world- 
famous for their Old Master reproductions in color; and 
many others that enable us to give libraries an unequalled 
reference service. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City 


Photographs and colored reproductions on sale, ten cents 
up. Casts, prints from original Diirer woodblocks, a repro- 
duction of Michelangelo’s drawing for the Libyan Sibyl, 
postal cards, etc. A unique opportunity for libraries to 
obtain illustrative material at a merely nominal price. 


POSTERS 


Democrat Printing Co., 114 S. Carroll St.. 
Madison, Wis. 


A poster for every occasion librarians celebrate, includ- 
ing Good Book Week. We are continually adding new 
posters. Our booklet, “Library Publicity,” describes and 
illustrates them. It’s full of ideas and helps for you. Let 
us send you one free. 

Margaret Schneider, Library Posters, 3728 N. 
Lawndale Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Posters for library and school use. Effective; colorful; 
superior quality; artistic merit. Subjects such as: Busi- 
ness, Biography, Travel, Nature Study, Home Improve- 
ment, Poetry, Sports, Women’s Work, Government, Art, 
History, Christmas, etc. Size 16 x 23 inches. Reason- 
ably priced. Send for pamphlet. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 


Printed, illustrated posters for library advertising, spe- 
cial book displays, announcements and all library purposes. 
Illustrated catalog showing all styles sent free. Address 
nearest house. [East or west—prices the same. 


SHELVING (Wood Book) 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Y and E” unit adjustable wood shelving is specially 
designed for library needs. Made to fit any space, high 
or low, and can be furnished for walls, double faced, or 
equipped with bulletin boards. 


STATIONERY SUPPLIES 


Fountain Pen Filling Station 


The F-N Company, Inc., 7335 Coles Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


“Drop a penny. Turn a knob. A fill of ink is ready.” 
This is the recognized way of supplying ink in Schools, 
Colleges and Public Libraries. The Fountain Pen Filling 
Station is neat, easily installed, prevents muss and requires 
little care. Such Libraries as the John Crerar Library, New 
York Public Library and Harvard University Library have 
used Stations for three years. 


Library Pens 

Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 
Spencerian Pens have been on the market since 1858 

and are known throughout the United States for their 

quality of metal, workmanship, uniformity and durability. 

They are stocked by all stationers. Samples will be mailed 

upon request. 


VISIBLE RECORD FILES 


Library Bureau Division of the Rand Kardex 
Service Corporation, Library Departments 
at 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 214 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 451 Broadway, New York, N. Y. McKee 
% Wentworth, Pacific Coast Distributors, 7=9 South Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kardex visible record is the most satisfactory system 
for periodical and serial checking list. 
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The Library Journal 


The Library Burcau equipped. library of the Warren G. Harding High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Beauty and Sturdiness Combined 


Beautiful, inviting and comfortable school 
libraries, such as the one illustrated above, 
induce more reading than without the cul- 
tural library atmosphere. 

The very appearance of libraries so equipped 
—quite different from classrooms or study 
halls—have a direct influence upon the pupils 
in eliminating need of school room discipline. 
They provide an atmosphere of dignity, re- 
finement, comfort and inspiration that produce 
a “library morale” otherwise difficult to 
obtain. 

Then, too, when they are sturdy Library 
Bureau installations, you can be assured that 
they will hold their pleasing appearance under 
“wear and tear” and the effects of the ele- 
ments for group after group of children 
throughout the years to come. 

Library Bureau alone is able to point to 
school library equipment which it installed a 
generation ago—and which today, after over 


twenty-five years of service is still in prime 
condition, and giving splendid service. 

Library Bureau school library furniture is 
designed and made to withstand the stren- 
uous usage of growing boys and girls. 

By keeping constantly abreast of all library 
progress, Library Bureau holds the high re- 
gard of the library profession. Its experience 
with the problems of library equipment and 
library methods is cheerfully shared with all 
who are in library work. Your questions will 
have prompt attention. Address them to the 
Library Division, Library Bureau, 118 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass., 451 Broadway, 
New York City, or 214 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Pacific Coast Distributors, Mc- 
Kee & Wentworth, 750 S. Los Angeles Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., 39 Second Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. or 447 Dexter Horton 
Bldg., Third Ave. and Cherry Street, Seattle, 
Washington. 


Library Bureau 


Division of Rand Kardex Bureau 


Library Bureau Safe-Cabinet 


Rand Kardex 
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